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Extend the Public Service 


HE INITIATIVE being shown by the Post Office De- 

partment in exploring the possibilities of reducing 

air mail postage and studying the prospects of all over- 

might first class mail by air and air parcel post is not 

only a challenge to the airlines but is an encouraging 
Sign for the public and commerce. 

For seven years following 

the transfer of governmental 


9 authority over air transporta- 

. tion from the Post Office De- 

* partment to the Civil Aero- 

nautics Authority in 1938, the 

P. O. showed little active 

interest in air mail problems 

ide from some general promotional work on the part 

of one or two subordinates. The progressive attitude 

f the new Second Assistant Postmaster General, Gael 

Sullivan, is as commendatory as it is unusual for a 
government official. 

In fact the air mail situation has almost reversed 
itself. The airlines, which were on the offensive in the 
@arlier days when air mail revenue was so vitally im- 
portant, are now in the position of having to catch their 
breaths at the scope and speed of Post Office Depart- 
ment plans. 

' Some of the carriers, as a matter of fact, may be too 
tonservative in their reaction to the almost overly- 
nerous approach of the P. O. Department to expand 

y many times the carriage of the public’s mail by 

peedier air transport. What may appear to be a vast 

sk now because of today’s heavy passenger loads may 
= a more-than-welcome asset when load factors drop 
from their present high levels as available seats increase 
ith new and larger equipment. 

It is now to ask Congress to reduce the air 

nail postage rate from eight cents to five cents per ounce. 
‘This is a sensible first step but only a first step. The 
P. O. figures show that first-class mail for distances of 

}0 miles and over can be carried beneficially by the 

Rirlines with a relatively small reduction in payments 
>» the railroads and for er service to the public. The 
figures are quite surprising, in fact, because it was fair 
> assume that if all first class mail were carried by air— 

here air resulted in a saving in time—the railroads 

ould lose considerable revenue from the P. O. Depart- 
ment. Actually the reduction isn’t much, but the busi- 
hess accruing to the airlines would be relatively great 

> what they have had in the past. 

As for air parcel post, this is an urgent need for 
"commerce and for the general public. Since such a new 

an could not be instituted overnight anyway, there 

ould be no obstacles placed in the way of studies 


(Turn to Page 6) 
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PCA’s Executive Vice President 
J. H. Carmichael, former vice president—operations and veteran pilot, 
has been elected executive vice president of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines. He thus assumes a top post in PCA's new decentralization program. 
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Designed to go anywnere . . and do everything you expect from your post war 
personal plane . . it's the Seabee, a sturdy, powerful, all-metal, four place amphibian, 
at a really modest cost. @ New . . in design . appearance . and performance 
with a far broader operational scope than is possible with any land plane, by 
all pre-war standards this grond personal plane should cost the purchaser many times 
its post wor price. @ Created with the same touch of genius which made possible the 
victorious Thunderbolt, tested by the multiple missions of pilots on every fighting front, 
and built to the exacting standards of workmanship and material which war's vital 
needs have proven, here is the ideal post war plane, which many have dreamed about 
. . » but REPUBLIC has developed and built. @ Designed by America’s foremost 
single-engined amphibian exponent, P. H. Spencer, the Seabee is manufactured by 
Republic's time-saving, cost saving methods. Combat streamlined . . for economy 
and safety of operation, its exterior construction presents the jatest and finest . . the 
roomy four-place cabin and appointments are comparable only to the most luxurious 
automobile interiors. @ The Seabee is quiet, comfortable and efficient with unusval 
stability in flight. It lands and takes off easily from either field or stream, and because 
of its versatility the Seabee amphibian is the first popular priced, truly all-purpose 
plone for pleasure . . sport . . or business. ...Price $3995 Flyaway Foctory 


vy FREE, on interesting ond unusual booklet will bring you the “Behind 
the Scenes Story” of war-tested design and combet-proven manufacturing 
methods which make this Personal Plane possible. There is a Bive Ribbon 
Seabee dealer near you who will welcome an inquiry. For additional infor- 
mation, write Personal Plane Division, Republic Aviction Corporotion, 
Department 10, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York. 


Designers of the world’s fastest transport... The RAINBOW 
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WEIGHT ? 
SPACE? 
POWER? 


opay’s multiplicity of airplane types 

— all of them differing in landing 
speed, wing-loading and service — call for 
highly specialized braking equipment. 
Meeting this need, Goodyear offers a com- 
plete line of aircraft brakes, each type 
unsurpassed for its particular require- 
ments — because each is an outgrowth of 
Goodyear’s extensive tire-wheel-brake ex- 
perience dating back to the earliest days 


of aviation. 





Pioneer of the service-proved disc-type 
brake for planes, Goodyear makes both 
Multiple Disc and Self-Adjusting Single 
Disc Brakes which have a mulkti-billion- 
mile record of safety and dependability — 
serving in all parts of the world on all 
types of planes, from light trainers 
through fast fighters to heavy super- 
bombers and transports, both military and 
airline. 






Multiple Disc Broke 


V On 








Goodyear Multiple Disc and Single Disc Brakes are distinguished by 
their simplicity of design, ruggedness of construction, ease of installation, 
powerful smoothness in action and longer life with minimum servicing. 


These are the features that help solve weight, space, power and other 
problems that confront designers and builders of aircraft. The desired 
performance of your new plane will determine whether multiple or single 
disc brakes should be specified. Consult Goodyear on this or any other 
landing-gear problem involving brakes, wheels, tires — you'll find it 
helpful, as others have. Just write Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





GOODFYEAR 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


All-Weather, Griptred. Chemigum. Airfoam. Plicfilm, Plicform, Plicfoam, leeguardé—T.M.‘s The Geodywar T. @ BR. Oo. 
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In the long tense months of war, more than 1500 
United Air Lines employees left to serve their 
country. 

We made a pledge to those patriotic members of 
United’s big family. A job would always be waiting 
on that day when each returned. 

Now hundreds are again back with us. It’s good 
to see them again. To all of them—and to those still 
returning—we say proudly, “Welcome Home!” 

And United is doubly proud that it has been one 
of the first companies to be honored with a citation 
from the National Association of Personnel Directors 
—a banner in recognition of our program for rein- 
stating and hiring returning veterans 


UNITED 





fulfilled 
eaeanennee\ Us 





Presented by the National Association of Per- 
sonnel Directors to United Air Lines for achieve- 
mens in its Veterans Readjustment Program. 
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Here is United's 
Veterans Readjustment Program 


- Immediate referral to Veterans Reemployment Division of our Per- 


sonnel Dept. 
Here, a discussion takes place as to what the veteran wants to do 
and what new abilities he has gained through war training. 


- Next, he is brought up to date on United’s progress, every phase of 


United's vastly expanded operation — new routes, new cities served 
on the coast-to-coast Main Line Airway, the new, larger and faster 
4engine Mainliners that are on the way. 


. He is prepared for the swing to postwar expansion. 
. Next, for his own welfare, a complete physical checkup. 
. I. Q. and other tests designed to help him take advantage of his 


own individual growth and improvement gained during the war. 


- Conferences. A decision is reached, on mutual agreement, as to 


the best job available in the place where he wants to work. 


. Final conference. Then — on the job, in the right spot, contented. 


(The veteran learns, too, of United's retirement program, insurance 
protections, general salary increases, benefits accrued to him during 
his absence, and other aids.) 


AIR LINES 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


ard to an air parcel post by the end of 

this year. While the problem of priorities of air parcel 

relation to other mail may bulk as a major 

right now, the chances are quite strong that this 

problem will disappear, or at least depreciate in im- 

by the end of this year when much new 
equipment is in service. — 

Let Mr. Sullivan continue his efforts to provide 
better service to the public. He’s on the right track 
and needs encouragement. The users of air mail have 
turned in handsome profits to the P. O. Department 
and it is only fair now that the P. O. issue dividends 
in the way of lower postage. 


_ Better Service for Customers 


IRCRAFT manufacturers are very cool toward the 
proposal of Foreign Liquidation Commission of- 
ficials to establish overseas service centers for surplus 
planes sold to other countries. The FLC proposal has 
many merits but it also is difficult to work out in 
practice and the lack of interest by the manufacturers 
dooms the whole idea. 

But if overseas service centers are not susceptible of 
achievement, the manufacturers need to do a much 


done in the past. Manufacturers have been inclined to 

disassociate themselves from surplus sales, but a foreign 

airline or other foreign customer purchasing from sur- 

us considers himself to be a customer of the manu- 

, not of the U. S. Government. The reputation 

of more than one U. S. manufacturer has been injured 

overseas by the lack of assistance and service to which 

he thinks he is entitled. It is definitely a current weak 
spot in the export field. 


> 


Cutting the Red Tape 


es airline applicants have been rightfully ir- 
ritated by the unnecessary red tape which some of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s bright young lawyers had 
strung up with regard to hearing and granting of ap- 
plications to fly into the U. S. It has now been re- 
vealed that the whole procedure has been greatly sim- 
Examiners’ reports have been waived and 

ign lines will not have to hire counsel for the pro- 
ceedings. Less material is to be required from ap- 

ts. 


American airline companies have been able to obtain 
their permits in foreign countries with much less 
trouble except in those complex situations where bi- 
lateral agreements have not been concluded. Permits 
were granted in hours or days, whereas the CAB pro- 
cedure was necessitating travel to this country by busy 
executives, expensive counsel, and weeks and months 
of routine procedures. We are glad the whole business 
has been simplified. Aviation regulation is complicated 
enough without adding to the already existing burdens. 





Splendid Appointment 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S nomination of Clarence M. 

Young to the long-vacant position on the five-man 
Civil Aeronautics Board is extremely welcome news. 
A man of experience and ironclad integrity, Young is 
highly respected throughout aviation. He will add 
dignity and a thorough knowledge of the industry to 
the Board. The President has been under heavy 
political pressure ever since Edward P. Warner resigned 
last autumn to treat the vacancy as a political plum, 
an action which would have doomed the Board as 
certainly as any politician can wreck a quasi-judicial 
agency. The President is to be commended for a wise 
and thoughtful selection. 


it’s Here 


TS. RECENT Gallup poll showing preferences of 
the public for airplane and train deserves some real 
attention. The question asked by the poll-takers was 
very simple: “If you had the money and wanted to 
take a thousand-mile trip across the country and the 
cost was the same, would you prefer to go by railroad 
or airplane?” The answers were very revealing. 

Although the nation-wide result, of all ages and both 
men and women, showed a 54% preference for the 
train, the vote by ages showed a 68% preference for 
the airplane by those in the 21-39 years age group. 
Only those 50 and over showed a decided preference 
(68%) for the train. 

All of which simply means that the day of mass air 
travel is here—as far as the public is concerned. It 
means that the job facing the airlines is one of handling 
traffic, of providing convenient schedules, and giving 
frequent service. The prewar major task of selling the 
air world has undergone postwar reconversion. The 
Gallup poll demonstrates in a positive way, more than 
anything of its kind we’ve seen, that the air age isn’t 
coming—it’s here with a ready acceptance on the part 
of the public. 


PCA First 


A test TWA has been flying four-engined 
Boeing Stratoliners in service for some time, the 
real launching of the postwar domestic four-engined 
transport service can be chalked up to PCA which 
began Douglas DC-4 service between Norfolk and Chi- 
cago on January 20. Forty-eight passengers were 
carried eastbound out of Chicago which is something 
of a record in U. S. aviation history. From now on the 
new four-engined aircraft will be coming into service 
with regularity in various parts of the country provid- 
ing the traveling public with speed, flexibility and com- 
fort never before available. PCA deserves commenda- 
tion for the dispatch with which it got its converted 
C-54s in service. 
Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Switzerland is a charming, beautiful and well-run 
country. if it is also a refuge from various parts 
of the world, should be no harm in saying so 
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Evan E. Young 

Evan E. Young, 67, who resigned 
operational vice president of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways last August, died January 
13 in Albany, N. Y. He was a U. S. 
diplomat for 25 years, serving as minister 
the Dominican i 


prior to joining Pan American in 1930. 
He was a director of the airline at the 
time of his death. 


Charles E. Price 

Charles E. Price, 48, chief test pilot for 
the Co., was killed in 
the crash of a new experimental plane 
near Wichita, Kans. January 13. How- 
ard Byrns, 33, chief of Culver’s ex- 
perimental department, was critically in- 

accident. 
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Sure, it was a tough job printing the new Air Transport Associa- 
tion tickets—but that's the way we like ‘em. The greatest security 
and accuracy were called for—and Rand MS¢Nally was chosen 
for the job because of our 80-year record for integrity and de- 
pendability. Rely on it—any airline printing job (tickets, maps, 
folders, timetables) is right on our beam! 


Consult: 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 


New York + Chicago °« 


es 


Sen Francisco 28 * 


Washington 
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TOMORROW’S AIRLINERS, AIRWAYS AND 
AIRPORTS. By S. E. Veale. The Pilot Press 
Ltd., London. 1945. 337 pages. 


Without wild prophecies or controversial 
statements this new book from England at- 
tempts with success to point out the direc- 
tions airliner development will take in the 
near future, the coming pattern of the airways 
of the world, trends in airport plans, and 
types of jobs for those who plan to enter 
aviation. The first section, comprising half 
the book is a non-technical excursion into 
the science of aeronautias and problems of 
design for the purpose of indicating the sci- 
entific factors which will play a part in 
fashioning airliners of tomorrow. The sec- 
tion on the future of the airways is equally 
factual and reasonable, and based on current 
evidence. The probable course of immediate 
problems such as freedom of the air, sub- 
sidies, ownership, costs is discussed. The sec- 
tion on airports takes up new types and new 
needs. The appendix contains a chrono- 
logical history of Imperial Airways, British 
Airways, and B.O.A.C. * 


AVIATION NEURO-PSYCHIATRY, by R. N 
Ironside and I. R. C. Batchelor. Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 167 pp. $3.00 
A practical guide to a new but important 

phase of aviation medicine. The authors, both 
of whom did neuro-psychiatric work with the 
RAF, have tried to present especially the 
environmental conditions in which air crews 
work and the demands made by the various 
air crew duties on the individual. The various 
neuro-psychiatric disorders common to pilots 
and crews are discussed briefly, followed by 
case histories. 


THE ROLE OF THE STATES IN POSTWAR 
AVIATION. By Patricia L. Waterman. 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 
58 pp. Mimeographed. $.50. 

A concise review prepared at the request 
of California legislators. The need for regu- 
lation at federal, state and local levels is 
presented as well as the existing and rec- 
ommended state legislation and the pro- 
posals for federal aid to airports. Study ils 
thoroughly documented and has a good 
bibliography. Tables are given comparing the 
status im the various states of aviation 
agencies, their powers, licensing requirements 
and sources of funds. 





Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York 
20, has issued a 39-page iNustrated booklet 
“Community Airports and Airparks.” It is 
intended as an outline to follow in the 
establishment of facilities for the private 
fiyer. 


“The Chicago Aviation Agreements: An 
approach to World Policy,” by Don Cook 
of the New York Herald Tribune is a report 
and appraisal of the International Civil 
Aviation Conference held in Chicago, Novem- 
ber and December, 1944. This 39-page pam- 
phiet t® No. 406 of the “Ecomomic Survey 
Series” of the American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, New York and Washington—a non- 
profit, non-partisan educational body. 


Bell & Howell Co. has issued a new 2- 
page booklet “The Motion Picture in the 
Public Conveyance” explaining how motion 
pictures can be installed in aircraft and other 
public vehicles. 
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©¢ He got his training im a ball turret! 9° 





Never before in the history of flying have so many American 
men and women been trained to build, fly and maintain air- 
craft. Even discounting those who will move to other occu- 
pations during the reconversion period, we have manpower to 
remain secure in the air, both from a military and a commer- 
cial standpoint. 

However, other nations also have great air fleets and trained 
personnel. The question of who will carry the world’s air com- 
merce is likely to be the subject of international bargaining for 
many years to come. The nation which consistently produces 
planes that can be operated at a lower cost will have an “edge” 
in such bargaining. 

In developing post-war commercial aircraft, American man- 
ufacturers will enjoy one important advantage over foreign 
competition. The United States today can produce more high- 


octane gasoline than any other nation. We have the crude oil, 
the refining capacity, and facilities for producing large quanti- 
ties of Ethyl antiknock fluid. Commercial quantities of better- 
than-100-octane gasoline could readily be produced. 

By developing engines to fully utilize this superior gasoline, 
American aviation people can give U.S. commercial planes 
superior performance and economy . . . important factors in 
the final determination of who shall eventually have the upper 
hand in peaceful competition. 





CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve 
the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 
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The claim is proved. Lockheed Constellations will 
bring new world standards in air transportation 
to every country on every continent. In regular 
scheduled service first on these great airlines: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES OVERSEAS 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT AIRLINES 
rovat @urcn aim Limes (Kim) 
NETHERLANDS INDIES AIRLINES (KNILM) 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS (PANAGRA) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR (TWA) 


THE NEW AIRLINE STANDARD 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership — Years Abead in the Science of Flight 








Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Guest, 


AIA Budget Remains Strong: The Aircraft Industries 
Association, which is in the best condition the manufacturers’ 
trade body has ever been in, won’t have its budget trimmed as 
sharply as had been feared. It spent about $680,000 last year— 
many expenses being connected with the war—and probably 
will have about $550,000 for 1946 subject to alterations and 
modifications. The old problem of military versus personal 
plane manufacturers may come up again in connection with 
policy and membership, the military manufacturers believing, 
as they always have, that they have little if anything in com- 
mon with the smal] plane companies. The latter group may 
again be invited to form their own association—but the result 
may well end up with the whole family remaining together. 
It always has Seded ' up that way so far. 


Flying Wing Speed Record: when and if the U. 5. 

aks the airplane speed record of 606 mph now held by the 
Dritish, it may be done with the single-place Northrop jet- 
powered flying wing. The prototype is said to have reached 
625 mph before it crashed when controls apparently jammed. 
It passed up a Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star with ease. Another 
“wing” is being completed. 


Strikes and Airplane Production: Early indications in 
the aircraft industry were that deliveries of transport planes to 
the airlines would not be slowed up by the steel and other 
strikes, unless they are prolonged indefinitely. While there is 
some direct buying of aircraft steel, principal delays were ex- 
pected to be indirect through vendors furnishing such itemse as 
fire walls, engine parts and accessories. 

The General Electric strike is causing delay on North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s Navy jet project by holding up jet engines. GE 
was reported to have advised North American that it probably 
will be 60 days after settlement of the strike before an engine 
can be delivered. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. was away out in front in the labor 
difficulty picture when the Wage Stabilization Board on Jan. 16 
approved a 15% wage increase for its 28,000 employes at Bur- 
bank, all members of independent unions. The company agreed 
to pay the wage rise without price increases on 80% of pro- 
duction. The Stabilization Board approved a Lockheed request 
for price relief on the remaining 20% of production comprising 
cost-plus-fixed-fee Government contracts on which it may add 
the amount of wage increases to the cost. The Glenn L. Martin 
Co. faced difficulties last fortnight when 4,000 employes voted to 
strike in 30 days for a 30% wage increase and settlement of 
local grievances. 


International Slants: Brig. Gen. A. C. Critchley, director- 
general of British Overseas Airways Corp., definitely will leave 
the airline March 31 with its reorganization into three regional 
companies to comply with the new government policy . ; 
His position will remain vacant, Lord Knollys remaining as 
chairman . . . Transatlantic airline pilots are very flattering 
in their praise of the Irish Air Control and airport operation 
. . The Irish seem to have caught on fast and are doing an 
excellent job satisfactorily to all countries using their facilities 
Lt. Gen. Harold general of the ATC, 
writes in the Army-Navy Journal for Jan. 19, that the AAF 
will retain “a small but efficient Air Transport Command” 
within its own structure, and cites necessity for quick oper- 
ation among far flung bases . . . 
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The News 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 


Where's Idlewild? Not so long ago everybody was jump 
ing down England’s throat because its proposed Loenatiensl 
airport at Heathrow, near London, was going to be so far behind 
the parade. Look at Idlewild, they said. Y. k 
wild. Where is it? Work is still being done on it, but experts 
say it will be five years before it can “i 4 
ating condition and in the meantime the filled ground ie settling 
as bad as (or worse than) it did at LaGuardia. Which 
which is better, a number of smaller good 
around a city which can be built expeditiously or one 
, regardless of how many runways are laid down, 
only a two-track railway station under instrument condi 
and not a Grand Central Terminal. Meantime, we hear, Heath- 
row will have a landing strip available before long. 


i 


ay 
AA, 


carefully nurtured and developed through the years. Now in 
its new home in New York and in a rich financial condition, 


make it an even greater credit to the aviation world which 
built it up. 
» 


United’s Close Choice: so close was United Air Lines’ de- 
cision on its order for new twin-engine planes that United’s 
publicity department sent out two “hold for release” stories to 
its representatives out on the line—one reading that the com- 

pany had placed its order with Glenn L. Martin Co. and the 
bther one reading that Consolidated-Vultee’s medium transport 
was the airplane chosen. When the wire release came, Martin 
was the winner. (Page 39) 


Planes and People: The quick switch of Ronald Askew 
as export sales manager of Douglas to become export sales 


for Douglas during the war . . . North American Aviation’s 
building of two personal airplanes doesn’t mean the company 
is going into the small plane field . . . Betting is 99 to 1 
against it . . . Plames were built experimentally to satisfy 
corporation enthusiasts . . . Production costs and relatively 


to stick to military work . . . North American now has a pro- 
duction contract for the P-82 Twin Mustang, but the number 
has not been disclosed by the Army . Douglas recently 
made its first delivery on its $100,000,000 worth of orders for 
postwar four-engine commercial planes—a DC-4 which went 
to Western Air Lines . . . Douglas is reported to have orders 
for 60 DC-4s—largest order being 13 for the French airline .. . 
The recent slight heart attack suffered by Gen. H. H. Arnold 
while in Lima, Peru, on a tour of South American countries, 
has been a source of worry to his friends who think he should 
slow down on strenuous activities . . . TWA will fly the four 
American Roman Catholic archbishops who have been desig- 
for elevation to the Sacred Coll _———_— 


i 


’ Rome 
on Feb. 10 and 11 for ceremonies at . There 


has been much interest in a Jan. 11 Gallup bs p EE t= 
Gek GER of tis geunlt iuercawel oul prefer 

plane, assuming they wanted to take a 1,000-mile trip’ had the 
money, and the cost was the same as by train . . . In the 


and 50 and over, 32%. Preference was evenly 
men, and 43% of the women expressed a preference for air- 


> 
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Aerial view of Tulsa, (Okla.) Municipal Airport. 
The concrete pavement has a total area of more 
than 1,230,000 sq.yd., the longest runwa7 being 
7,000 ft. All runways are 1°) ft. wice and are 
8"-6"-8", 9"-6"-0" and 1014"-7"-1014" in cross 
section. 


CONCRETE RUNWAYS 
for Planes of all Weights 


Concrete runways, taxiways and aprons 
designed to sustain planes weighing up to 
300,000 pounds have been built at major air- 
ports. Planes of even greater weight are 
planned. 

Such heavy duty concrete pavements usu- 
ally cost less to build than any other pavement 
of equal load-carrying capacity. 

The low first cost of concrete, its low main- 
tenance expense and long service life—give 
low annual cost—the true measure of airport 
pavement economy. 

Our technical staff will gladly assist engi- 
neers in determining an economical pave- 
ment design for any condition of load or 
service. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2-65, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .. . 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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NEW 28-CYLINDER, FOUR-ROW 






RADIAL AIR-COOLED ENGINE, DELIVERS 







MORE THAN 3650 COMBAT 


HORSEPOWER. 





This outstanding Pratt & Whitney Power Plant is equipped with seven 
p4RN-2 BENDIX SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS with their radio 


shielding harnesses and pressure pump. 
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May Consolidate Transport Agencies 


Budget Bureau Considering Move Which Would Place 
CAB, CAA Under Single Transportation Department 


By Gerarp B. DosBEeNn 


A SWEEPING move to consolidate all 
of the gov- 


Transportation experts in the Budget 
Bureau have completed pre 
studies of the overall needs of transpor- 

tation and ‘ee the first draft of a 
report, which if finally approved, would 
recommend to the President a new 
cabinet post to take over such existing 
regulatory cies as the Civil Aero- 
nautics the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. If these recommendations are 
finally sent to the White House and win 
his support, it is expected that President 
Truman would recommend the plan to 

and ask for legislation to im- 
plement the proposed Under 
prohibitions in the Reorganization Act, re- 
cently passed by Congress, the President 
cannot reorganize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Even if he had such 
authority, legislation would be required 
to create a new cabinet post. 

The thinking behind such a move is 
said to be the need for a long range plan 
for the coordination of transportation 
policy under one agency of the govern- 
ment. As the first draft of the report is 
written, the plan envisages a 10 year 
over-all policy with reference to future 
expansion and contraction of all transpor- 
tation services. 


Would Transfer CAB, CAA 


Recommendations as written, it is 
understood, provide that CAB and CAA, 
largely as units, would be transferred to 
the new Department and generally speak- 
ing exercise their present functions within 
whatever overall policy pattern that may 
be agreed upon. Similarly other trans- 
portation agencies would become new 
divisions or bureaus in the Department 
of Transportation. 

The possible creation of the new De- 
partment ties in with some of the moves 
that recently have been made on a gg 
Hill. There are resolutions 
hel. Ger Seunte’ an’ Ge Maes 
would authorize an overall investigation 
of this country’s transportation system 
with the idea of determining what legis- 
lation may be necessary to bring about 
greater coordination, possibly og = me 
of all transportation services. 

Interstate and Foreign Seeders —— 
mittee is today engaged in analyzing the 
responses to some 12,000 questionnaires 
which were sent out in connection with 
the proposed overall study of transpor- 
tation envisaged in a resolution introduced 
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by Rep. Clarence F. Lea (D., Calif.) 
chairman of the committee. The resolu- 
tion is before the Rules Committee of 
the House. 

That Budget Bureau officials, assisting 
the President in his the State of the Union 
and Budget message to Congress, may 
have been thinking in terms of the need 
for one over-all transportation agency is 
indicated in these words from his state- 
ment on the subject of transportation: 

“Federal aids, subsidies, and regulatory 
controls for transportation should follow 
the general principle of benefiting the 
national economy as a whole. They should 
seek to improve the transportation system 


and increase its efficiency with lower rates. 


and superior service. Differential treat- 
ment which benefits one type of transpor- 
tation to the detriment of another should 
be avoided save when it is demonstrated 
clearly to be in the public interest.” 

There is some thinking among top air- 
line executives that the future of aviation 
and transportation as a whole might be 
better served if it were consolidated under 
a new agency which would deal with 
transportation as a whole. These men 
feel that coordination is necessary in the 
public interest. But they shy away from 
the thought of integration of transporta- 
tion as is being advanced in certain rail- 
road circles, particularly by the emg 0 
Association of America which has 
re Baee cee of ae 
road Front.” The plan presently being 
considered by the Budget Bureau is be- 
lieved to oppose integration. 

There are other airline leaders who feel 
that aviation would suffer in 

set-up because the powe - 


agemcy 
road and pe interests, deeply in- 


trenched the basic economy of the 
country, could be expected to dominate 
the smaller air transport industry. 

Airline leaders are agreed however that 
if a single agency is established, a new 
Department of Transportation would be 
much preferred to the much discussed 
possibility of CAB and CAA being placed 
under the wing of the railroad-dominated 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Budget Bureau plan envisaged in 
the creation of a new Department of 
Transportation is one of the most far- 
reaching programs that has ever hit the 
transportation industry and one that will 
require extended he and debate if 
it ever reaches Capitol 

Reorganization of executive branches of 
the government is definitely underway as 


Reorganization Act and 
Bureau study on the needs of transporta- 
tion is but a of the overall which 
will see some y important shifts in 
the independent agencies of the Federal 
set-up. 








Clarence M. Young 


Truman Nominates 
Clarence Young to 
Fill CAB Vacancy 


Clarence M. Young, of San Franciscb, 
widely known in aviation circles and a 
former director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in the Department of Commerce, 
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Biteclson af Both Foreign, 


Domestic Postage Foreseen 


Results of Extensive 
P. O. Studies Revealed 


WERE definite indications last 
month that steps may be taken to 
reduce both foreign and domestic air 
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such mail would get in relation to other 
mail is probably the most important 
problem, followed closely by the question 
of rates, he said. 

An air mail post card, which has been 
proposed from time to time, is something 
that the industry would like to explore, 
Ramspeck said. The airlines, he ex- 
plained, are not sure they favor the post 
card idea and need time to study it. He 
did not believe they would favor it if 
heavy subsidies were involved 

Detailed Studies 

The PO studies, prepared by Inspector 
G. E. Miller, were in great detail, even 
down to the number of distributing offices 
and concentration centers that would be 
needed if all non-local first-class mail 
went by air. Miller’s studies were based 
on fiscal 1944 figures and also on cost 
ascertainment allocations. His presenta- 
tion was in the form of a study; he did 
not make recommendations. 

If all non-local first-class mail were 
carried by air at a 3c rate, and no new 
PO employes were added to make up for 
overtime worked during the war, the PO 
would have an overall annual loss of 
$121,000,000, Miller said. By itself, how- 
ever, and excluding other PO revenues 
and expenses, this first-class mail would 
show an $82,000,000 profit. 

On the same basis, if a 3c rate were 
used, but if new employes were added, 
the overall PO loss would be $185,000,000, 
with just the first-class mail by itself 
showing a $57,000,000 profit. 

At a 4c rate for all non-local first-class 
mail, with no new employes, the PO as 
a whole would show a $17,000,000 yearly 
profit, with this mail alone showing a 
$220,000,000 profit. On the same basis, 
with new employes in lieu of overtime, 
the PO would have a yearly loss of $68,- 
000,000 with the mail alone being $174,- 
000,000 in the black. 

If air mail alone were reduced to 5c 
an ounce, and first-class mail continued 
by surface means, the PO would be $96,- 
000,000 in the red, but the air mail would 
show a $10,000,000 profit. This is on the 
— that new employes would be 


The somewhat incongruous situation of 
having all first-class mail by air show 
a profit while the PO as a whole showed 
a loss confused some observers. First- 
class mail, however, has always showed 
a profit and has enabled the PO to off- 
set losses from second, third and fourth- 
class matter. Putting all first-class mail 
into the air would cut somewhat the 
profit in that class, and to the extent that 
the profit was smaller, would leave more 
of the losses from the other classes “un- 
covered.” By leaving these losses un- 
covered, the PO as a whole would swing 
from the black into the red. By itself, 
however, first-class mail can be carried 
by air for 3c without the expenses there- 
from exceeding the revenues. 

In fiscal 1944, the railroads received 
$140.4 million for carrying mail, while the 
airlines got $19.5 million plus $9 million 
for foreign air mail. If all first-class mail 
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Aviation Calendar 


Feb. 12—IATA European Traffic Con- 
ference, Paris. 

Feb. 21—IATA Middle East Traffic 
Conference, Cairo. 

Feb. 21—Sarasota Air Show, Lowe 
Field, Sarasota, Fila. 

Feb. 22-23—Joint Air Defense Con- 
ference, sponsored by Joint Airport 
Users’ organization of NAA, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. Cc. 

Feb. 26-28—ATA Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Detroit. 

March 1-5—Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas, auspices Chamber of 
Commerce. 

March 4—North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of PICAO, Dublin, Ireland. 

March 4—GAE German Engineering 
Evaluation Meeting, Rackham Educa- 
tional Memorial, Detroit. 


March 8-16—Southwestern Aviation 
Exposition, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
March 11-12—Joint Air Transport 


Users Conference, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

March 12-18—Second Northwest An- 
nual Air Show, Minneapolis, NAA 
sponsored. 

March 14-16—Second annua! Helicop- 
ter Forum, Philadelphia, sponsored by 
American Helicopter Society. 

April 3-5—SAE National Aeronautic 
Spring Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

April 8—European Regional Confer- 
ence, PICAO, Paris. 

April 8-10—<Aero Medical Association 
of U. S., annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hctel, Chicago. 

July 19-20—NAA National Conven- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

Aug. 22-24—SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance Meet- 
ing, New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Oct. 3-5—SAB National Aeronautic 
(Pall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 

eles. 

Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 16-17—SAE National Transporta- 
tion & Maintenance Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Puels & Lu- 
bricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Dec, 2-4—SAE National Air Transport 
Engineering Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 











had gone by air, the railroads would have 
dropped only $9.4 million to $121 million, 
while the airlines would have increased to 
$117 million ($76.4 million for first-class, 
$33.9 for penalty and franked mail and 
$6.7 million for foreign air mail). 

If all first-class mail traveling more 
than 300 miles had gone by air in fiscal 
1944, the PO would have required seven 
times as much plane space as it did 
for handling only air mail. There were 
34,000,000 lbs. of air mail in that year 
and 218,000,000 lbs. of first-class mail 
over 300 miles. 

Revenues from non-local first-class mail 
in that year were $1.12 a lb., against ex- 
penses of 80c. Air mail returned to the 
PO $2.12 a lb. against expenses of $1.42. 
If non-local first-class mail and air mail 
had been carried at 3c an ounce, it is 
estimated that revenue would have been 
$1.12 against 95c expenses. 

Miller has estimated that if all first- 
class mail went by air, there would be 
need for 39 distributing offices in the 
U. S., employing 7,047 persons. There 
would also be need for 174 concentration 
centers. 
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Directors Approve Arinc Plan 
To Operate VHF Radio Stations 


Stockholders Vote to Boost 
Company's Capital Stock 
By Sypney Carter 


A PROPOSAL for the consolidated op- 
ene by Aeronautical Radio, Inc. of 
high frequency radio stations to serve 
a domestic aviation, and plans for the 
taking over by Arinc of the, capital stock 
and management of the Airborne Instru- 
ment ra egy By Mineola, N. Y., were 
— to stockholders of Arinc 
_ ah at their annual meeting in 
jami projects were passed on to 
the directors with favorable recommenda- 
tions for immediate action. 
The stockholders further voted to 
amend the by-laws to increase the au- 
thorized capital of the airline-owned non- 
profit corporation from 10,000 to 100,000 
Bowes of $10 par value stock, pn Be it 
an authorized capitalization of $1,000,000 
The question of when and how much of 
this stock will be issued to finance the 


ects now being handled by Arinc was left 
for decision by the directors. 


Other Subjects 

Other subjects discussed at the meeting 
which ranks as the most important in 
Arinc’s history were a decision made 
by the directors at their last meeting 
modifying equipment policy for airborne 
equipment according to general types of 
aircraft so that Arinc will now establish 


space, antenna and weight requirement 
standards by type, but will not attempt 
complete due to the diffi- 


culty im obtaining complete agreement 
among the airlines; the establishment of 
regional operations ‘offices in Los Angeles, 
Chicago and New York to take part of 
the load off Washington headquarters and 
the individual airlines, and to stay on 
top of such developments as mew ad- 
ministration buildings, imtercommunica- 
tion and wire systems and the consolida- 
tion of transmitter and receiver sites; 
and the possibility of using the Arine 
purchasing department not only to pro- 


by T. V. Dowling, vice-president and 
general manager of Aeronautical Radio 
de Mexico, on that organization, and 
were told by D. W. Rentzel, president of 


Sates, of Be peaslbiilty of Seming: sim 

pa Play emmy in Brazil and other 
foreign countries, possibly in connection 
with the dist ee of the Army Air Com- 
munications Se: 

The 52 HF orl consolidation pro- 
gram was presented to the stockholders 
by Rentzel as a workable solution to the 
increasingly critical shortage of radio 
spectrum space for aviation use in the HF 
range. He explained that the absolute 
maximum domestic aviation could expect 
in the HF bands would be 16 families 
each comprising a 3, a 5 and an 8 mega- 
cycle frequency assigned to 16 basic 
routes as follows: 

1) New York-Miami; 2) New York-New 
Orleans; 3) Chicago-Miami; 4) . Chicago-New 
Orleans; 5) Chicago-Brownsville; 6) Seattle- 
Los Angeles; 7) New York-Chicago; 8) Chi- 
cago-San Francisco; 9) New York-Kansas City: 
10) Kansas City-Los Angeles; 11) New York- 
Dallas; 12) Dallas-Los Angeles; 13) New York- 
Minneapolis; 14) Mir polis-Seattle; 15) Hali- 
fax-Toronto and 16) Toronto-Vancouver. 

Pointing out that even if this maxi- 
mum of 16 groups is made available, it 
will be impossible to assign high fre- 

uencies to individual airlines as has been 

in the past, Rentzel told the stock- 
holders that there were only three pos- 
sible ways of operating the HF system 
on a shared basis. These would be: 

1) For each airline to eperate its own ground 
stations on the frequencies available along the 
routes over which its aircraft fly, which would 
mean duplication of stations and duplication 
of frequencies in the same areas and at the 
same points without resulting difficulty of 
controlling interference by one station with 
another and priority use 2) For each airline 
to operate its individual ground stations on 
the frequencies available with communication 
allocated on a time basis, which while af- 
fording partial control of interference pro- 
vided everyone adhered strictly to the time 
allocations, would not make communications 
available at other than specified, prede- 
termined intervals; and 3) For a single non- 
partisan agency to provide communications 
purely on the basis of priority or the urgency 
of the need for communication. 


Ground Station Plan 


Rentze] then presented a plan pre- 
pared by Arine engineers for the opera- 





minimum necessary number of ground 
stations, and that 52 locations had been 
tentatively selected in the United States. 
The choice of locations, he stated, was 
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nae mg formerly assistant — = 
for ATC in Stockholm, has 
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a compromise between even oe ene 
cal distribution and communications load 
requirements as dictated by route con- 
ction, and he pointed out further 
that the locations selected were purely 
tentative and subject to such relocation 
as may be indicated by further study. 
Under ~~ Arinc plan it is further 
proposed that Arinc set up and operate 
a greed ciailen oh enth-of Guus pela 
operating on al] frequencies assigned to 
routes on which the particular point is 
located. As an interim measure the actual 
operation would probably be con 
Rentzel said, to appropriate airlines unti 
sufficient stations had been established 
to justify expanding the Arinc staff to 
properly administer the . Even 
during this interim 
Arine would be wholly responsible for 
aeeery and impartial service to all 


po pe eer 


individual airlines will go ahead with 
the development of VHF facilities to 
handle up to 85 percent of the total com- 
munications load, and that the consoli- 
dated stations would handle only such 
part of the load as long range point to 
point and similar types which could not 

re yet be handled satisfactorily by VHF. 
The Arinc proposal pointed out that 
there are now 198 transmitters operating 
at the 52 proposed locations, of which 
78 have a power output of 25 kw or 
more. It estimated that only 129 trans- 
mitters would be required under the 
consolidated program, and that 26 addi- 
tional transmitters of 25 kw or more 
would be available at locations other 








Navy’s Newest Dive-Torpedo Bomber— Pictured here is the Martin Mauler, new Navy dive-torpedo bomber designed for 
operation off aircraft carriers of the Midway class. Designated the BTM, the Mauler was designed and-built by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


It is powered with a 3000 hp Pratt & Whitney Major engine. 


Photo at left shows the aircraft enflight, and at right is the Mauler on the 


ground with dive-brakes open. The plane has a top speed of over 350 mph, and is built to withstand vertical dives of more than 500 mph. 
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of a quarter of a million dollars, with 
a possibility that as much as half a mil- 
lion a year can be saved. 


Lab and 
During war AIL was operated b 
Columbia Ai Re and last summer its 
operation was taken over by American 
Airlines on an interim basis, at the re- 
of the Navy, a separate corporation 
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xplained, would be to 
management for the laboratory 
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and a working fund for its operation. 
This fund, set at $150,000, would be a 
non-recurrable assessment on Arinc and 
could gradually be retired by the fees 
Arine received for managing the various 
projects unless the directors chose to in- 
vest such fees in projects of Arinc’s own 
institution, 


possible for individual airlines to in- 
troduce projects if they were willing to 
pay for them. Priority of the various 
projects would be determined by Arinc— 
actually by the directors of AIL, and 
Rentzel pointed out that most of the 
projects undertaken would be of com- 
mon interest to groups involved. He added 
that AIL will not manufacture anything 
but pilot models, and could actually be 
of service to the manufacturers by pro- 
viding definite specifications of what the 
airlines want. 


Stockholders Re-Elect 
Rentzel To Head Arinc 


D. W. Rentzel of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc. was re-elected president of the 
organization at a directors’ meeting fol- 
lewing the annual s‘ockholders meeting 
in Miami last fortnight. G. A. O'Reilly 
‘was renamed vice president and general 
manager and elected to the additional 
post of secretary. F. C. Dyer, formerly 
with Braniff Airways and now on the 
Arinc headquarters staff, was elected vice 
president-operations and engineering. 
R. O. Smith, superintendent of mainte- 
nance, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, was 
named vice president, and Lester Davis, 
assistant comptroller, United Air Lines, 
treasurer. 


Slattery Back at CAB Post 

Edward Slattery has resumed his duties as 
chief of public information for CAB after 
spending more than a year in a Washington 
hospital. 








Presides at Air Power League Dinner— Gr°"<s, Pe Pressert of el Alsrett 


sada, Assistant Chief Air 


Power League, is shown in the role of toastmaster at a recent League dinner in 
commanders of the Civil Air Patrol. Seated at the speakers’ 
itiam E. Hall, Deputy, Assistant Chief Air Staff, Personnel; Maj. 

ees een aie ek ae one Sel. Sen. GB. Gee 
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Cash On the Line 


Purchasers of surplus aircraft left 
over from World War II are largely 
putting cash on the line when they 
buy, RFC reports. By the middle 
of December, plane sales by the 
RFC reached $28,150,000, and of this 
total, only $1,800,000 represented de- 
ferred payment sales. The RFC 
also is recovering almost half of the 
original cost price in the sales of 
surplus aircraft components and 
parts. As of the same date, $3,- 
529,404.88 had been realized from 
the sale of items which originally 
cost the Government $7,496,202. Of 
the total, sales from the Washington 
office accounted for $3,405,784 while 
sales by agents accounted for an 
additional $464,701. 











President Expected 
To Put SPA Under 
War Assets Corp. 


President Truman was expected to an- 
mounce sometime before Feb. 1 the is- 
suance of an executive order by which 
the War Assets Corp. will take over the 
duties of the Surplus Property Admin- 
istration in a move designed to consolidate 
policy and disposal of surplus government 
property, including aircraft, in one agency, 
under one head. 

Such a merger, it has been explained, 
would make possible the consolidation of 
practically all of the disposal duties form- 
erly handled by several branches of the 
government. When the War Assets Corp, 
took over the disposal functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Jan. 153, 
approximately 90% of the disposal func- 
tions came under the jurisdiction of the 
newly created agency. 

Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, chief of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and new chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of WAC, 
will, in all probability, take over the 
combined duties of both WAC and the 
Surplus Property Administration whose 
head, W. Stuart Symington resigned re- 
cently to accept the post of Assistant 
Secretary of War-Air, succeeding Robert 
Lovett. 

Coincident with these prospective 
changes, SPA has announced the resig- 
nation of Harper Woodward, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator-Aviation, who will return to 
his duties as a member of the law firm of 
Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker and Duryee, of 
New York. He will be succeeded by 
Commander Harold Sherburne, on loan 
from the Navy with SPA. Commander 
Sherburne was formerly assistant to Col. 
William Harding when the latter was 
connected with surplus disposal activities. 
Sherburne has had three years of avia- 
tion duty with the Navy, including an as- 
signment in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

As this was written, the mechanics for 
the proposed merger had not been worked 
out. One government source said that 
War Assets, a subsidiary of RFC, might 


passed by Congress or make the trans- 
fer under the War Powers Act. 
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Two Carriers Sign Interim 
Wage Agreements With Pilots 


Negotiations Permit Flying 
Of Four-Engine Equipment 


NTERIM AGREEMENTS between two 

airlines and their pilots involving wage 
contracts for the flying of four-engined 
equipment were entered into during the 
last fortnight to make possible the early 
inauguration of international air trans- 
portation by TWA and use of Douglas 
DC-4’s on PCA’s route from Chicago to 
Norfolk, via Washington. 

While negotiations involving final con- 
tracts for operating four-engine equip- 
ment are now under the jurisdiction of 
the National Mediation Board and the 
issue of whether the pilots, through the 
Air Line Pilots Association, shall be re- 
quired to deal with the newly appointed 
Airlines Negotiating committee, is still 
unsettled, action of the pilots in accepting 

ts to fly four-enzine equipment 
broke a deadlock in negotiations that has 
existed since last August in the case of 
the TWA. Under the interim agreement 
the pilots will receive the ‘prevailing rate 
of pay now in effect for flying four engine 
planes and receive retroactively the bene- 
fits from any higher rate which may come 
out of the National Mediation Board 
negotiations. 

Failure to reach an agreement with its 
pilots prevented TWA from inaugurating 
its international route operations on Dec. 
20 as was originally planned. When pilots 
failed to bid for routes in line with pro- 
cedures provided for in existing con- 
tracts, the company then assigned pilots 
to routes and these assignments were ac- 
cepted. 

After months of negotiations had failed 
to induce the Air Line Pilots Association 
to offer specific contract proposals, TWA 
assigned its case to the Airlines Negotiat- 
ing Committee, —_— by Ralph S. 
Damon, president of American Airlines. 
At the same time, TWA submitted to all 
of its pilots @ memorandum covering all 
of the meetings and discussions that had 


taken place between company officials, 
mediation board representatives and 
ALPA. Company officials told the pilots 
that it felt failure of the pilots to bid on 
international routes was due either to in- 
structions from ALPA or caused by a 
lack of understanding of the company’s 
position. 

Soon after the newly appointed com- 
mittee met with ALPA in Chicago, TWA 
pilots accepted assignments to in‘erna- 
tiorlal routes and thus the deadlock over 
wages which kept TWA’s Lockheed Con- 
stellations and DC-4 planes grounded, 
was broken, although the real issues as to 
pilot pay remain to be settled. If settle- 
ment cannot be reached through medi- 
ation, the case probably will go to arbi- 
tration. 

The TWA memorandum states that ne- 
gotiations on pay scales for operation of 
2 ge equipment began Aug. 14 
when the carrier wrote ALPA of its desire 


meetings, 

telegrams and letters, ALPA, the memo- 
randum states, submitted its hat’ ae 
posal for pay scale on Nov. 238, is ee 
ited its proposals to DC-4 equipment, 
omitting any reference to the Lockheed 
Constellations. On the following day, 
TWA made a firm offer providing what 
TWA considered were substantial in- 
creases over prevailing rates paid by 
other airlines in the operation of four- 
engine equipment. 

On Dec. 18, ALPA submitted a re- 
vised ~—s of its proposal for pay and 
working conditions involving operation of 
DC-4 equipment. Under this proposal, 
a senior pilot with eight years of seniority 
could receive in international operation up 
to a maximum of $18,500 a year if he 
flew the maximum number of hours and 
miles set forth in the terms of the con- 
tract. The proposal included a month’s 
vacation with full pay, sick benefits, pay- 
ment by the airline for insurance covering 
international flying up to the total amount 





Vice Admiral Em- 
New ATA ‘ory S$. Land has 
assumed his duties as president of the Air Trans- 


Association, following his resignation es 
chairman of the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
Admiral Land will serve as ATA's chief spokes- 
man and policy maker under direction of the 

board of directors. 


which the ay carried personally, ex- 
penses attac to the transfer from one 
base of operations to another and the 
usual travel expenses while on company 
business. Pilots asked insurance cover- 
age because their personal insurance 
would not be in effect in in‘ernational 
operations. 

TWA, which is understood to have 
offered as high as $15,500 annually for 
maximum pay of pilots flying four-engine 
equipment, rejected the pilot's proposal, 
withdrew its own offer and informed the 
National Mediation Board eae it had as- 
signed its case to the Airlines Negotiating 
Committee which was formed to repre- 
sent the following airlines: American, 
American Overseas, Braniff, Chicago and 
Southern, Delta, Eastern, National, North- 
east, Northwest, PCA, TWA, United and 
Western. All of these companies are said 
to have joined the committee because 





referred to the presence of 


position as it has been called in to 





A representative of the National Mediation Board 
fairly common in management-labor —— 


Pilot Strike Threat Heard in CAB Salary Conference 


Threat of a possible strike of airline pilots was heard in a Civil Aeronautics Board hearing Jan. 17 when the Air 
Line Pilots Association, represented by Daniel Carmell, appeared in opposition to Board approval of the 13-carrier Air- 
lines Wage Policy Negotiating Committee 

Carmel] said that a general strike of airline pilots might result from CAB approval. He contended that Railway Labor 
Law permitted the pilots to designate whom they would bargain with on wages and working conditions and that the pilots, 

ALPA, had decided years ago to deal directly with the individual airline companies. 

Stuart G. Tipton, counsel for the Air Transport Association, argued the case for the individual airlines, contending 
that the agreement was not adverse to the public interest. Tipton further asserted opposition by ALPA to the collective 
bargaining committee of the airlines was a clear violation of a provision of the Railway Labor Act which stated that rep- 
resentatives of both management and labor “shall be designated by the respective parties without interference, influence or 
coercion by either party over the designation of the other.” 

When outbursts of laughter greeted what Acting Chairman Harllee Branch termed some “humorous remarks” by 
Carmel] the ALPA counsel referred to his audience, largely airline representatives and Rage. = wg as “asinine fools.” At 
ae i ae Cane quueily a See ae for a hiss, he said he 


Representatives of the Labor end Jestios Departenents anid they could not tebe any position in the eusvent prossodings. 

Board said collective bargaining committees on the part of management were 
but refused to take a position, saying his 
te the present controversy between airlines and their pilots on the question of 
wages and working conditions involving operation of four-engine aircraft. 


detected hissing behind him and 


office desired to maintain a neutral 
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DOMESTIC STATIONS 


DOMESTIC. AND INTERNATIONAL STATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL «= STATIONS 


. Only the New 


Arinc Opposes Nationalization 
Of Communications Facilities 


Would Operate International 
Gateway Stations for Lines 


HE AIR transport industry last fort- 
night moved a step closer to a de- 
cision on whether interna 


the handling of private company oper- 
ational communications, and for believing 
that such functions cannot be better per- 
formed by Arinc. The CAA presentation 
is now scheduled for hearing on Feb. 18. 
Ask Action 

In the meantime, and in view of the 

delay brought about by the CAA’s motion 











for continuance, Arinc requested that 
the Commission act immediately to meet 
the airlines’ needs by granting special 
temporary authorizations along the lines 
of its amended applications. 

Arinc’s presentation. was based on five 
major points—Arinc’s objective, respon- 
sibility, government or private expense, 
reciprocal agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, and communications coordination. 

On the first point, the brief points out 
that U. S. foreign air commerce requires 
an integrated system of company oper- 
ational facilities, point-to-point and 
ground-air, co-extensive with U. S. air- 
line operations, and that the international 
facilities must be closely integrated and 
coordinated with Arinc domestic facilities. 
It states that in some foreign countries it 
is possible to obtain this objective by 
U. S. industry ownership and operation, 


U. S. carrier will have to balance its 
willingness to operate against what serv- 
ices and charges such country will fur- 
nish or exact. There will be a variety 
of compromises between these extremes, 
but to obtain maximum results, it is ab- 





by the Civil Aeronautics Administration are shown on this map together with airline domestic stations 
five CAA stations are located at New La Miami and San Francisco, marked by a circle with a cross, 





‘ork station is specifically involved in the current action before the FCC. 
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A rugged performer with 
a big voice and keen ear! 





Collins AN /ARC-2 Autotune tr iver 


























The AN/ARC-2 Autotune transmitter-receiver was 
designed and is built by Collins for two place and larger military air- 
craft. It is an example of the experience, design ingenuity and manu- 
Remote facturing skill also available, in the Collins organization, to commercial 
users of communication equipment. 

Transmitter, receiver and dynamotor are all contained in the same 
case. The weight and space requirement of the AN/ARC-2 is consider- 
ably less than that of the equipment it replaces. Any one of eight pre- 
tuned channels is immediately and automatically available by means of 
the Collins Autotune, operated either at the main panel or by remote 
control. The transmitter and receiver operate on the same frequency 
and are tuned simultaneously by a single set of controls. 

This equipment, including its Autotune mechanism, functions reli- 
ably at all temperatures from —58° to +140° F, all altitudes from sea 
level to 40,000 feet, and all conditions of humidity up to saturation. 

The Collins organization specializes in fulfilling exacting require- 
ments. We will welcome an opportunity to make recommendations 
regarding your needs in the field of radio communication equipment. 
Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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solutely essential that the continental 
U. S. gateway facilities be not national- 
ized, but operated by private industry, as 
are the air carriers. 

Turning to the question of responsibil- 
ity, the presentation states that under the 
U. S. system, the air carrier is responsible 
for flight, its dispatch, route, destination, 
diversion in flight, and for all matters 
related to the operation. The means by 
which this is accomplished, it points out, 
is communications; and it is essential that 
the carriers have the necessary opera- 
tional control over communications to 
assure that they adequately meet opera- 
tional requirements. This includes when 
and where stations are established, type 
of station, hours of operation, proced- 
ures, efficiency and adaptability of serv- 
ices, assurance of continued operation, and 
assurances of prompt action on service 
complaints or changes in requirements. 

This, it holds, cannot be provided by 
government operation, citing as just one 
reason the fact that under government 
operation, what facilities are established 
or continued, when or where, is subject 
to the availability of appropriations which 
must be guessed two years prior to the 
requirements. By way of example it 
states that the CAA asked Congress for 
funds to build Station WSY, New York, 
in 1938, and did not report completion 
until after June 1940; and that in 1944 
the CAA asked Congress for funds to 
enlarge its existing stations and estab- 
lish four new ones at-Los Angeles, 
Brownsville, St. Croix and St. Thomas, 
and that Congress did not approve the re- 
quest except for one station. 

Further, Arinc states, the flexibility of 
a combined domestic and international 
communications network for U. S. air 
carriers would be lost with partial gov- 
ernment operation, while with an inte- 
grated system, communications control 
can shift rapidly from one system to the 
other as required, which would be par- 
ticularly useful in the operation of inter- 
national flights over domestic airways as 
part of a combined system of flight con- 
trol. 

On the matter of expense, the pre- 
sentation points to the apprehension ex- 
pressed in Congress over the tremendous 
size of the federal airways system when 
it last reviewed the CAA appropriation 
bill for 1946. It states that within the 
limitation of funds available, the carriers 
feel that the government should do a 
more complete job of providing meteoro- 
logical services, regulation of air traffic 
within the U. S., and air navigational 
aids; and that no government funds be 
used for facilities which are the proper 
responsibility of the air carriers. 

It goes on to state its belief that if, as 
has been suggested, the private company 
gateway facilities are nationalized, and a 
system of charges is set up for their use, 
the air carriers, and indirectly the pub- 
lic, will have to pay more and accept less 
efficient service. 


Bargain Advantage 

As its fourth point, the Arinc brief 
points out that it will be of great ad- 
vantage to U. S. air commerce in making 
reciprocal arrangements with foreign 
countries for Arinc to have contro] over 
the services and charges of the gateway 
stations, and a considerable disadvantage 
if they are t owned. In this 
connection it points out that with private 
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Arinc Directors Approve Stock 
Issue 


At their first meeting following 
the annual stockholders’ meeting in 
Miami last fortnight, the directors 
of Aeronautical Radio, Inc. voted: 

1) To adopt the 52 station HF con- 
solidation plan in principle, with the 
recommendation that further study be 
made of the proposed frequency allo- 
cation plan and the proposed location 
of the ground stations, and that the 
Arinc ground station committee make 
a recommendation at the next board 
meeting as to which stations can be 
consolidated this year. 

2) To approve the issuance of Arinc 
stock to provide a working fund for 
the acquisition and management of 
the Airborne Instrument Laboratory, 
contingent upon the adoption of the 
ANTC program by the Air Transport 
Association. 

3) To increase the capital working 
fund of Arinc, exclusive of special 
projects, to $150,000 through the is- 
suance of capital stock to the member 
companies on a basis proportionate to 
their use of Arinc. 











industry stations, Arinc will be able to 
make definite commitments, which is the 
first requisite in concluding arrangements 
abroad. Arinc, for example, will be able 
to make contract arrangements for free 
service, or for charges at variable rates, 
depending on what arrangements are most 
feasible or favorable to U. S. air com- 
merce. 

Finally, the Arinc brief holds that the 
need and demonstrated desirability over 
a period of 15 years for an agency such as 
itself to coordinate all communications 
matters of comnton concern to all the air 
carriers applies equally to the company 
gateway stations. To withdraw these fa- 
cilities into the government domain, it 
states, will break the chain of coordination 
with the industry and of regulation by 
FCC over aeronautical communications. 

Many times during the past years, it 
States, it has been necessary for the com- 
mercial airlines to install at their own 
expense navigational aids and associated 
services in order to inaugurate new or im- 
proved service over assigned routes, with 
the CAA later, by agreement, when 
funds were available, reimbursing the 
companies and taking over operation of 
these facilities. If this has been true of 
proper government functions, it points 
out, it would be even more true of opera- 
tional communications. 

The Arinc position was supported be- 
fore the Commission by Trans-Canada 
Airlines and TACA Airways as well as 
by member companies. Pan American 
Airways, which is not a member of Arinc, 
and which has been receiving com- 
munications from the CAA where the 
latter has had gateway stations operat- 
ing, has assumed a neutral attitude 
toward the entire proceedings. 


"Women in Aviation’ Conference 


A national conference on “Women in Avia- 
tion” will be held at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., on April 22, 23, and 24, according 
to Kenneth Newland, head of the College's 
aviation department. The steering committee, 
now making plans for the conference, con- 
sists of: Nancy Harkness Love, William Piper, 
Sr., Casey Jones, Philip Hopkins, Dr. Bruce 
Uthus, Dr. Ber’ Wood and Dr. George Frazier. 
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Symington Appointed 
Assistant Secretary 
Of War for Aviation 


W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Property 
Administrator, has been named Assistant 
Secretary of War-Air by President Tru- 
man to succeed Robert Lovett. 

Symington is president of the Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis 
and has an extensive experience in the 
business and manufacturing field. He 
was named chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board July 16, 1945 and was 
made SPA Administrator when the Board 
was abolished and disposal activities cen- 
tered in one man. His only direct con- 
tact with aviation has been in connection 
with his duties in the disposal of surplus 
aircraft. 

Symington’s appointment to the office of 
Assistant Secretary of War may mean that 
Maj. Gen. E. B. Gregory, chief of the 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army and 
newly elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the War Assets Corp., will 
be named Surplus Property Administrator 
to succeed Symington . Such a move, if 
there is legal authority for it, might in- 
volve a transfer of the War Assets Corp. 
to SPA so that policy and disposal matters 
involving government surpluses would 
be vested in one agency, with one head. 





Distinguished Service Medals 


Received by Harris and Fritz 


Brig. Gen. Harold R. Harris and Brig. 
Gen. L. G. Fritz, both of whom are now 
with American Airlines and American 
Overseas Airlines, were awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal last fort- 
night. 

Gen. Harris, who was former chief of 
staff, Air Transport Command, and who 
is now vice president and genera] man- 
ager of AOA, received the DSM for hav- 
ing “played the leadi: role in estab- 
lishing combined British, Canadian and 
American control over the North Atlantic 
air routes.” He was also credited with 
planning ATC activities resulting in “the 
smooth evacuation by air of wounded 
personnel from overseas theaters.” 

Gen. Fritz, now vice president-oper- 
ations of American Airlines, served as 
commanding general of ATC’s North 
Atlantic Division. He made experimental 
flights preceding establishment of routes 
and supervised ferrying of tactical air- 
craft to combat units in the European 
theater. The citation also points to the 
“exceptional feats with cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe, giving great assistance 
to the redeployment of thousands of air- 
craft and tens of thousands of troops to 
the U. S.” 

The DSM is the Army’s third highest 
decoration. 


Key Gets AIA Promotion 


Hill & Knowlton has appointed William 
Key as assistant resident director of public 
relations service for Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation in Washington, succeeding Sam 
Tyndall, who will be transferred Jan. 23 to 
handle AIA public relations in the Hill & 
Knowlton New York office. 
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Manufacturers Not Anxious 
To Open Overseas Facilities 


Export Managers Hesitate 
To Follow OFLC Advice 


A UTHOUGH HIGH officials of the Office 
of Foreign Liquidation Commission’s 
aircraft division have been persistently 
urging U. S. aircraft manufacturers to 
move ahead in the expected race for ex- 
port markets by establishing overseas 
service centers for surplus planes sold to 
other countries, there is little likelihood 
of such a development at this time. 

Current industry reaction to the OFLC 
proposal admits that the idea is good, but, 
contrary to reports that an industry plan 
for a cooperative agency was being ad- 
vanced soon, export managers of the 
manufacturers have shown a _ decided 
reluctance to initiate such action. 

Vigorous proponent of the proposal to 
establish overseas maintenance and repair 
centers for planes purchased from the 
U. S. plane surplus is Col. Earle Johnson, 
of OFLC, who ‘recently completed a 
world-circling tour of foreign surplus 
storage centers. 

In meetings with the Export Committee 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, Col. 
Johnson has warned that unless U. S. 
plane manufacturers move soon to pro- 
vide foreign ‘service bases for U. S.-made 
aircraft sold as surplus, the British stand 
a good chance of moving ahead in the 
export field. The important element in 
foreign sales, he stressed, is the rendering 
of a service including the establishment 
of maintenance-repair centers and the 
training of native personnel to do the 
work. Without such facilities, he told 
the committee, it will be difficult to keep 
foreign customers satisfied. 


British Doing More 


The \ possibility of improperly main- 
tained planes casting discredit on U. S.- 
made aircraft was suggested as a factor 
not to be overlooked. 

Point was made that the British, both 
as a government and as individual air- 
craft manufacturers, are doing much more 
in this t than is even planned by 
the U. S. government and U. S. manu- 
facturers. 

To save individual -manufacturers the 
expense of each establishing service 
centers throughout the world, Col. John- 
son recommended that the companies pool 
their efforts through a cooperative under- 

to set up a network of bases, each 
of which would service all models of 
U. S. origin. The training of available 
and capable native workers for servicing 
jobs would greatly lessen the expense of 
the project, since a very limited number 
of American supervisory personnel would 
then be required. 

Col. Johnson assured the committee that 
OFLC policy was definitely that of pro- 
moting and in no way interfering with 
the foreign markets of the aircraft in- 
dustry, and that this policy was more 
important than getting the maximum dol- 
lar return for surplus products. (Cumu- 
lative sales of overseas surplus aircraft 
and parts through last November totalled 
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Two More Records Fall 


Two more unofficial speed records 
were marked up in widely diver- 
gent parts of the world last fort- 
night. 

The RAF Lancaster bomber, 
Aries, flew from England to Cape- 
town, South Africa, in 32 hours, 21 
minutes, clipping seven hours, four 
minutes from the previous record. 
The bomber flew the Cairo-Cape- 
town leg of the flight non-stop in 
20 hours, 37 minutes. 

On the U. S. West Coast, a Lock- 
heed P-80 flew from Mills Field, 
San Francisco, to Mines Field, Los 
Angeles—an airline distance of 361 
miles—in 42 minutes, 33 seconds. 
The previous unofficial record of 
64 minutes was held by a Lock- 
heed Constellation operated by 
TWA. 














$6,535,000 against an aggregate original 
cost of $19,390,000.) He indicated that 
although there were 181 C-46s in Egypt, 
he had recommended the scrapping or 
cannabilizing of all but 25, and the selling 
of sufficient spares with each of these to 
meet three-year requirements. 

A principal deterrent from the industry 
view is the expense involved for what 
are considered only speculative benefits. 
Aside from informing the foreign pur- 
chaser through OFLC as to what com- 
ponents and parts are or are not available 
as replacements, the manufacturers as a 
group are planning little activity in the 
foreign surplus field at this time. The 
majority of industry export managers are 
inclined to fight the export battle at a 
later date; and not through service in- 
volving surplus planes. 





*f This building has been 
Edificio TACA—ionied by TACA Air- 
ways in Miami in a move to bring all key TACA 
personnel together at a base closer to the com- 
pany's actual operations than New York, where 
the operations, traffic, and treasury staff formerly 
was located. it has been named “Edificio TACA.” 





French Action Awaited 
On PAA Proposal to 
Operate to Marseilles 


TH STATE Department was awaiting 
this week the official French reaction 
to Pan American Airways’ announcement 
that it intends to start daily service from 
the U. S. to Marseilles Feb. 15 with a 
one-way fare of $295. 


Although dispatches from France stated 
that the French government would be 
unwilling to allow PAA to operate daily 
service at this low rate, the State De- 
partment had not yet received official 
word to that effect. PAA went through 
State Department channels in submitting 
its plan to the French. Some officials be- 
lieved that the unsettled French political 
situation might be delaying the answer. 


A PAA announcement said that use of 
Constellations would make the lower fare 
possible, and that if the company received 
Civil Aeronautics Board permission to fly 
into Paris, the New York-Paris fare would 
be $275. The release said that PAA has 
requested such permission but that in the 
meantime it must operate through Lisbon 
to Marseilles either via Shannon or, if 
landplane facilities become available, via 
the Azores. From Marseilles passengers 
will continue by rail or local French air 
service to Paris. The direct route from 
Shannon to Paris represents a saving of 
about 1,000 miles, the company said. 


Advertises Proposal 


Although the CAB hearing on the Paris 
proposal was held less than a month ago, 
PAA took large advertisements in Wash- 
ington newspapers, showing how the 
Shannon-Paris line would save 1,000 
miles. Actually the map used in the ad 
consisted of parts of two certificated 
routes. The route via Shannon continues 
to London, Brussels, Prague and beyond. 
The certificated route to Marseilles is via 
Bermuda, Azores, Lisbon and Barcelona. 
Commercial service to the Azores, how- 
ever, is not possible until the U. S. Army 
relinquishes the airport there. 


Given little attention in the press was 
the fact that both the British and French 
governments are opposed to “fifth free- 
dom” traffic between London and Paris 
(right of a U. S. carrier to pick up pas- 
sengers in London for Paris and vice 
versa). PAA is certificated to London 
and to Brussels, while TWA is certificated 
to Shannon and Paris. There is no CAB 
certificated line between London and Paris 
and cannot be unless (1) there is a radi- 
cal change of policy by British and French 
or (2) an agreement were arrived at by 
which no local London-Paris traffic could 
be carried. 


The U. S. and France are now working 
under a temporary fifth freedom agree- 
ment, terminable on one month’s notice, 
under which France agrees to “consider 
favorably” U. S. requests for more than 
the two’ weekly frequencies provided in 
the 1939 agreement between the countries. 
However, in talks on a permanent agree- 
ment, the French have indicated their 
concern over fares and have even men- 
tioned an inter-company agreement on 
fares for all airlines operating into France 
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As A RESULT of dispatches written 
from Europe to AMERICAN AVIATION 
by its editor, both Flight and The Aero- 
plane, Britain’s two well-known and 
well-edited aviation weeklies have made 
extensive comments in recent issues. Such 
frank comments aid greatly in clarifying 
the issues and are most welcome. 

The comment in Flight was written by 
an ex-RAF Englishman in the United 
States, a regular contributor, who signs 
himself “Kibitzer”. It is a temperate 
and constructive comment and this pub- 
lication would indeed welcome the op- 
portunity of learning more of Britain’s 
position with regard to civil aviation. 
The Flight article is reprinted in full as 
follows: 


America Misunderstands 


There are harsh words flying around these 
days regarding British aviation policy in 
Europe and elsewhere. Wayne W. Parrish had 
some frank things to say in a dispatch from 
Paris in the November Ist issue of AMERICAN 
Aviation. For the sake of the record and so 
that we may see ourselves as others see us, 
the following are some quotations from the 
article in question. 

“If the airways communications system in 
Europe is based on U. S. equipment and pro- 
cedures, the United States will have made an 
invaluable penetration of European civil avia- 
tion . . . We have earned the right to fly 
commercial transport planes around the world 
in the interest of American flag commerce. We 
must insist on the exercise of these rights. 
We are meeting ample oposition from Britain 
in several key-spots—and not the kind of 
sporting opposition which one would expect 
from an ally we aided in great need—but, 
fundamentally, we are getting what we asked 
for . . . Britain is far more interested in 
blocking American commercial airline ex- 
pansion than in seeing that the world is pro- 
vided with fast, efficient and inexpensive 
transportation around the globe.” 

Another article, written over the initials 
“W.W.P.”, contains the following: “And it 
seems clear that Britain is not making friends 
these days with such countries as Sweden, 
Netherlands, and Belgium by its arbitrary air 
transport demands . . . The British have so 
far been unable to explain satisfactorily their 
demand for their quota proposal in air trans- 
port, except that they don’t have the aircraft 
to fly and hence want everyone else to wait 
in the interim.” 

To an Englishman, particularly an English- 
man in England, these might seem to be un- 
duly harsh judgments, but when viewed 
through American eyes, and in the light of 
American experience, they appear more logical. 
For lack of a better explanation the average 
American can only think we are adopting an 
inexcusable dog-in-the-manger attitude. 

To those of us who feel that full under- 


standing (and, therefore, full cooperation) be- 
tween England and America is a vital neces- 
sity, all this bickering is an unhappy and un- 
necessary proceeding. and does, perhaps, 
originate directly from the lack of knowledge 
of the other feliow’s viewpoint. The Ameri- 
cans realize that Great Britain will be their 
chief competitor both in the manufacturing 
and the airline fields, and this, combined with 
a very deep-seated (if erroneous) belief that 
there is always some sinister behind-the-scenes, 
perfide-albion motive in everything we do, {s 
inclined to make them jumpy and unduly 
sensitive. The only way to prevent wrong 
conclusions from being drawn is to be perfectly 
honest as to why we do, or don't do, certain 
things. 

It may be that, in England, there has been 
a clear and open statement as to why we are 
sticking to our decision—as to why we have 
prevented certain foreign airlines from run- 
ning as many services as they wished into 
England; as to why, for some considerable 
time we would not let Swedish and other 
airlines land at Gandar—but if there were 
such a statement, it certainly never reached 
the majority of those interested over here in 
America. 

Surely it should be possible to see that the 
British point of view is presented to the 
American aviation trade through their news- 
papers and periodicals (of which there are 
many) in such a way that, even if they 
don't agree with the outcome of our policies, 
they do at least understand the reasons that 
prompt us to formulate them. To do this 
successfully it would probably be necessary 
to appoint a trained aviation newspaperman 
to some accredited British organization in the 
States. He might perhaps be a member of 
the Civil Air Attache’s staff, whose duties at 
the moment do not include the field that is 
supposed to be covered by the British informa- 
tion services. It would be necessary to keep 
this Press representative fully up to date on 
all British aviation policy and manufactur- 
ing developments. It would be up to him, 
also, to refute the incorrect and often harm- 
ful statements that appear in the American 
public Press in connection with our own 
country’s aviation matters. 


Bovingdon Confusion 


An excellent example of such statements 
occurred lately when the widely read New 
York Sun, an evening paper, announced under 
a signed dispatch from London that the 
American air operators were being deliberately 
prevented from using Bovingdon, with its 
short run to London, and were being forced 
to lend at Hurn, despite that Bovingdon was 
“built with the American taxpayers’ money”! 
Instead of the correct facts required to refute 
these statements being immediately available, 
it was nearly three weeks before the British 
Embassy was able to issue a statement that 
Bovingdon could not be used by the Ameri- 
cans because the American Transport Com- 
mand, would not give it up, and that, any- 
way, Bovingdon was built and paid for by 


the British taxpayer. By that time much of 
the value of such a statement was lost. 

All this is very silly and quite inexcusable. 
The fault does not lie only in the States. If 
accurate reporting on British developments is 
to be expected in the world outside, then the 
material on which such reports can be based 
must be readily available. One sometimes 
wonders whether it is. 

There is a strong feeling here in America, 
and perhaps a justified feeling, that the British 
are much too much inclined to retire behind 
the proverbial reticence and to adopt an aloof 
“holier-than-thou” attitude, and to take the 
line that, because it’s British, no policy or 
development needs explanation. This atti- 
tude is guaranteed to make other nations, who 
believe it to be a manifestation of snobbish 
superiority, hopping mad. The sooner we 
realize that a little extrovert may make all 
the difference between stifling or developing 
aviation cooperation, the better. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The criticism of U. §&. 
writings about Bovingdon Airport is justified. 
As long as Bovingdon is under U. S. Army 
control, the British could not be expected to 
authorize it for commercial services. It just 
happens, too, that Bovingdon was built with 
British funds and is equipped with the ez- 
tensive British-designed GCA system (Ground 
Control Approach) which has many merits. It 
seemed difficult for an American to under- 
stand why the British designated Hurn for 
commercial services since Hurn is so far away 
from London and Britain, seemingly, is crowded 
with airports. But it does happen to be true 
that Hurn is about the only other airport ade- 
quately equipped with airway and approach 
facilities that can be used, now, for trans- 
Atlantic commercial services. In this respect 
AMERICAN AVIATION, as well as others, jumped 
too rapidly to an unjust conclusion. 

The Aeroplane has published an edi- 
torial entitled “The American Century”, 
which is reprinted in full as follows: 


The Americans are proud of their reputation 
for plain speaking. Their drive to dominate 
the world’s trade is aggression pure and un- 
ashamed, and they make no secret of it. For 
evidence, here is this extract from AMEnIcan 
Avtation’s leading article for November 1: 

“If the airways communications system in 
Europe is based on U. 8S. equipment and pro- 
cedures, the United States will have made an 
invaluable penetration of European civil 
aviation— and that is the direction of present 
trends. 


“In regard to landing rights for our com- 
mercial airlines, there are some rough spots, 
but much progress has been made. It is true 
that in the heat of war we doubtlessly could 
have driven some hard bargains by obtaining 
99-year leases on certain strategic airports. 
There is little doubt that the United States 
could have smashed its way into almost any 
kind of bargain had we been determined to do 
so. We had the chips in terms of power and 
war materials, as well as food and other es- 
sentials. But such concessions made under 











* H two views of the first pl. t in the U. S., powered by a gas turbine ine drivi 
Consolidated’s New XP-8 1 —pitigned and built by ContolidatedVatee Aircraft Corp., the XP-8! is S"sentination fighter w’ 
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drives the four-blede propeller. A General Electric 1-40 jet engine — 
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duress would not have paid off. That is not 
the way to get along in a community of na- 


tions. 

“We have earned our right to fly commercial 
transport planes around the world in the in- 
terests of the American flag commerce. We 
must insist on the exercise of these rights. 
We are meeting ample opposition from Britain 
in several key spots, and not the kind of sport- 
ing opposition which one would expect from 
an Ally we aided in great need, but, funda- 
mentally, we are getting what we have asked 
for. Portugal and Norway, both being influ- 
enced by Britain for selfish reasons, are the 
current trouble-spots. Britain is far more in- 
terested in blocking America’s commercial air 
line ion than in seeing that the World 
is provided with fast, efficient, and inexpen- 
sive transportation around the globe.” 

Let us consider that part which claims that 
Britain is far more interested in blocking 
America’s commercial air line expansion than 
in seeing that the World is provided with air 
transport. In so far as Britain is interested 
in pursuing the policy of “order in the air”, 
the Americans certainly have grounds for be- 
lieving that they are being blocked. If there 
is any way we can t it we are not 
going to have the World's air-routes turned 
into a gigantic international gold-rush. When 
Pan-American tried to start a free-cutting 
competition on the North Atlantic, it was told 
plainly that_we stood for economic operation, 
with the minimum of expense to the tax- 
payers of all countries. It was told that its 
operational frequency into the U.K. over and 
above the two services a week, already agreed 
under the 1937 agreement, was subject to it 
charging the fare agreed as reasonable, under 
existing circumstances, by the Atlantic Con- 
ference of the International Air Traffic As- 
sociation, based on the best current American 
equipment, the Constellation. 

This agreement to abide by the majority in- 
ternational decision was given with the full 
knowledge that Britain herself would be placed 
at an economic disadvantage until she, too, is 
able to put new types of transport aircraft into 
service. Did this in Britain seem ambitious? 
After all, the United Kingdom is simply pur- 
suing the course she advocated at Chicago. 
namely, a fair and reasonable distribution of 
frequencies subject to international accord on 
the basis of traffic embarked, and the elimina- 
tion of cut-throat competition. It is worth 
recalling the four working rules for the at- 
tainment of this put forward by Britain at 
Chicago: (1) To fix the share of through 
traffic to which the air line of the country of 
origin would be entitled; (2) a consideration 
of what and local transport -organi- 
zations were operating in each division; (3) 
a consideration of the needs of the division of 
intermediate traffic judged in relation to public 
convenience and necessity; and (4) the econo- 
my of operation as regards the size of the air- 
craft operating in relation to the traffic avail- 
able. Do these provisions sound like pre- 
vention of the provision to the World of.the 
air transport it needs? 


Seek "Order" 


Having failed to persuade the Americans 
at Chicago of the sense of this argument, Brit- 
ain made it quite clear in a “White Paper’, 
Internationa! Air rt, that she would 
continue to strive for “order in the air’ 
through the medium of any bilateral agree- 
ments which came up for negotiation. When 
consulted by other nations on her 
attitude, Britain has expressed the same views. 
Like-minded nations are assumed by Ameri- 
cans to be “influenced by Britain for selfish 
reasons.” Has it occurred to AMERICAN Avia- 
mzon that there are other nations in the world 
besides the United States and Britain inter- 
ested in the development of overseas air lines? 

There happens’ to be wide sympathy among 
the nations towa the principle of “order in 
the air’, and the United States will avail ‘her- 
self nothing by pinning on Great Britain the 
role of agent-provacateur in the case. 
_Another of America’s bones of contention 


Bovingdon. Here again Britain wished to see 
fair play. Bovingdon, built by the taxpayers 
of this country at a cost of over 1,000,000 
pounds, is inhabited by the U. S. Transport 


U. S., British Reach Agreement 
On Leased Military Air Bases 


Fares and Frequencies Are 
Still Unsettled Problems 


By Eric BRAMLEY 

TH important U. S. British civil avia- 

tion conference, in ‘its second week 
of meetings in Bermuda as this issue 
went to press, had reached virtual agree- 
ment on commercial use of 99-year leased 
military air bases but was still struggling 
with controversial problems connec 
with fares, frequencies and fifth freedom 
traffic. 

There had never been a serious differ- 
ence of opinion over use of the bases 
which were leased to the U. S. in ex- 
change for over-age destroyers, and 
agreement was expected. The other and 
more important problems, however, pre- 
sented more difficulty. 

As they went into the conference the 
British favored some control over in- 
ternational passenger fares a regulation 
of frequencies and schedules and limita- 
tions on fifth freedom traffic (the right of 
a U. S. carrier, for example, to pick up 
passengers in a second country and carry 
them to a third-. The U. S. favored free 
and open competition, with little restric- 
tion, 

All four members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board were in Bermuda and, after 
two days of meetings, it was indicated 
that they had reached some kind of an in- 
formal approval of international air trans- 
port association traffic conferences. Any 
formal agreement must await return of 
CAB to Washington, its legal headquar- 
ters. However, although details were not 





Command. The few buildings there are fully 
occupied by that organization. So long as 
USATC stays at Bovingdon there is not room 
for all the international air lines as well; that 
is to say Pan American, American Overseas, 
Swedish Airlines, and BOAC, and any other 
companies which may wish to fly to London. 
The civil use of Bovingdon at this moment 
would, therefore, involve discrimination. This 
Britain is determined to avoid. We can assure 
those whom it may concern that this country 
has no desire to her own air lines 
unnecessarily. BOAC has as much to gain 
as foreign air lines from the use of an airport 
nearer London than Hurn. 

At all events we are glad that AmerIcan 
Aviation admits: “Fundamentally, we are 
getting what we asked for.” We could not 
agree more. We could only hope that Amenr- 
caN AvtaTion’s advice that “smashing your 
way in is not the way to get on in a com- 
munity of nations’ may be remembered lest 
the United States gets more than she asked 
for. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Is it really “order in the 
air” that Britain wants or is it temporary pro- 
tection until she overcomes her temporary de- 
ficiency in aircraft and airline organization? 
Is the U. S. trying to “dominate” the world’s 
trade or is it actually trying to fight for a 
foothold in the international business against 
Britain’s opposition? Would The Aeroplane 
recommend extension of the British 
at Chicago to cover steamship traffic by which 
the Queen Mary and other crack liners would 
be restricted as to frequency of trips, number 
of passengers carried and passenger rates—all 
limited to parity with the few U. S. ships 
crossing the Atlantic? But on The Aeroplane’s 
position with ®egard to avoiding cut-throat 
rate competition, Amertcan Aviation is in 
hearty agreement, so long as the lowest 
efficient fares can be provided to the public. 
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released, the CAB agreement was evi- 
dently clear enough so that the conference 
could proceed. 

The board early in January shied away 
from approving IATA conferences be- 
cause of the forthcoming discussions with 
the British, However, the British had 
indicated several weeks ago that they 
favored setting of rates through IATA and 
added that they would stand behind any 
rates set by the operators’ association. 
Thus, board approval of IATA would 
bring the two governments closer to- 
gether on the rate question. Whether 
the board attached any strings to its ap- 
proval was not known. Opinion within 
the board on IATA had been divided. 

What would happen on control of fre- 
quencies and fifth freedom traffic re- 
mained to be determined. There was 
some indication that the U. S. delegation 
had submitted a traffic (frequency) pro- 
posal but its terms had not been revealed. 

It was also reported that the British 
were willing to compromise somewhat 
from their earlier position on controversial 
matters. 

The important rates and traffic com- 
mittee headed by Sir Henry Self, Director 
General-Designate of the British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, had named subcom- 
mittees on policy and drafting, to deal 
with various proposals and counter pro- 
posals. Representing the U. S. on the 
policy group is CAB Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue and George P. Baker, Director of 
the State Department’s Office of Trans- 
port and Communications Policy. Sir 
Henry Self and Sir William Hildred rep- 
resent the British. 

On the question of commercial use of 
leased bases, it appeared that the fol- 
lowing would be used as primary landing 
fields: Kingley Field, Bermuda; Coolidge 
Field, Antiga; Beane Field, St. Lucia, and 
possible Atkinson Field, British Guiana. 
Weather alternates would be Vernam 
Field, Jamaica; Carlson and Waller Fields, 
Trinidad; and Harmon and Argentia, New 
Foundland. The agreement, which was 
tentative because it requires approval of 
governments concerned, provided that the 
U. S. will retain military control of the 
bases. 


National Aircraft Show 


Presents 100 Exhibitors 


Both commercial and military aircraft 
and equipment were displayed to the 
public by approximately 100 exhibitors at 
the National Aircraft Show in Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, Jan. 11-20. 

Lightplanes on display at the show, 
sponsored by National Aircraft Show Co. 
and the first of its kind, included a Globe 
Swift, Luscombe, Taylorcraft and 
Ercoupe. The only commercial airlines 
represented by exhibits were Pan Arneri- 
can Airways and All American Aviation. 
Many of the Army Air Forces’ wartime 
military secrets were explained to the 
public, including radar, radio-controlled 
bombs, and latest photographic develop- 
ments. 

Entire net proceeds of the exposition 
were earmarked for the AAF Aid Society. 
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THE FLAGSHIP AND THE LITTLE BOY 


The child sees it simply: But this tool knows no conscience 
“How high in the sky— Nor morals to guide its flight; 
How fast it can fly!” The challenge is for People 


: : To use it for the Right. 
Lad, it takes more than speed 


and “blue yonder” Yes, the meaning of flight should be plain 
To run an airline by worthwhile plan; To even the lad’s young mind: 
Always, this we must ponder: What matters is who or what rides in the plane 
The plane’s but the tool of man. And where to, for the good of mankind. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Sysvem 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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PICAO May Become Permanent Body This Year 


Council Resumes Sessions 
After Six-Weeks Recess 


By Frank M. Hotz 


TH PROVISIONAL International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO) this 
past fortnight resumed its Council ses- 
sions in Montreal after a six-week re- 
cess. Council President Warner 
indicated that PICAO may end its ex- 
istence sometime in 1946, giving way to 
a permanent organization to be created 
by the adoption of the permanent Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation 
drawn up at the Chicago Conference. 
Ratification by 26 nations is required for 
the Convention to come into force; at 
least seven ratifications have been com- 
pleted or are in process. 

The Council approved the appointment 
of Edward M. Weld as acting assistant 
secretary-general in charge of the Air 

Bureau, possibly the most im- 
portant post in the Secretariat after that 
of Secretary-General Albert Roper. Weld 
has been a member of the legal staff of 
the U. S. CAA. 

This was the first Council meeting at 
which Mexico was represented, its dele- 
gates being Capt. Guillermo Gonzalez. 
New delegates replacing former represen- 
tatives were’ Josef Kalenda for Czecho- 
slovakia, K. Praha for India, and C. Y. 
‘Liu for China. Liu also succeeds his 
predecessor, Chiang Kia Ngau, as seco: 
vice president of the PICAO Council. 

The Council decided to recess again— 
probably about February 25—so that 
members can attend the PICAO North At- 
lantic Regional Conference now scheduled 
to be held in Dublin on March 4. The 
French Government will be ested to 

me the convening of the European- 
Conference until about 

April 23, in order to permit a Council 
session between the two regional meetings 
and to allow time for consolidation of the 
results of the precedent-making Dublin 
gathering. It was noted that this action 
would also require a postponement of 
the Near East regional meeting to be 


Council President’s office, is now in Eire 
to continue liaison work with the gov- 
ernments invited to the Dublin and Paris 
conferences. It is thought likely that 
Marlin may head the PICAO North At- 
lantic regional office when such is estab- 
on a continuing basis. 

The Irish and French Governments will 

invite the International Meteorological 


Organization, the International Telecom- 
munications Union, and International Air 
Transport Association to send observers 
to the meetings. 

At a meeting of the Air Navigation 
Committee which preceded the reconven- 
ing of the Council, President Warner re- 
ported on his recent trip to Europe in 
connection with pending regional confer- 
ences. The prospects seem good, Warner 
stated, for PICAO soon to begin “organ- 
izing international air navigation facilities 
end services over wide areas of . . . 
the globe.” A draft agenda prepared by 
the PICAO staff and accepted by both 
Eire and France contains the following 
major items for discussion: 


Draft Agenda 


eStudy of the air navigation facilities 
which now exist and of the extent to which 
their continued operation may or may not 
be assured. 

@ Consideration of the extent to which as- 
sured facilities are adequate for safe and 
efficient air services in the region concerned, 
and of the need to supplement such facili- 
ties. 

@ Determine whether needed facilities are 
to be provided and operated by local govern- 
ments, by two or more governments jointly, 
or by some other arrangement. 

@ Development of operation procedures for 
specialized services such as Communications 
and Radio Aids to Navigation, Search and 
Rescue, Meteorology, Airports and Ground 
Aids, and Air Traffic Control. 

@ Plans for coordination with other PICAO 
regional conferences and service organiza- 
tions. 

Warner reported that it was also agree i 
that participating nations would be asked 
to. estimate the frequencies that oper- 
ations of their flag airlines are likely to 
attain on each international route by the 
end of 1946, 1947 and 1948 tively. 
“We cannot expect that such information 
will be either complete or exact, but even 
a rough estimate of expectations will be 
of use in planning the Communications 
and Air Traffic Control provisions,” 
Warner stated. 

All countries in whose territory air 
navigation facilities have been installed 
and operated for military reasons, either 
by themselves or by other states, are ex- 
pected to discuss their readiness to con- 
tinue the services or to indicate the kind 
of help they will need (such as the train- 
ing of personnel) so that operations may 
continue. 

PICAO’s Search and Rescue Division re- 
cently issued a report advocating regional 
organizations with special facilities and 
personnel for rescue work in the event of 
crash or forced landing of aircraft. Such 











Bristol Brigand (left) and Buckingham (right) 
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plans, it is expected, will be tied in with 
the broader regional route organizations, 
ouats as that envisaged for the North At- 
antic. 

The Personnel Licensing Division re- 
cently convened for its first meeting and 
elected Stuart Graham of the Canadian 
Department of Transport as Division 
chairman. The group will devise licens- 
ing standards and: procedures for uni- 
versal application to personnel engaged 
in international civil air transport. Rec- 
ommendations for revision of Chicago An- 
nex E on Personne] Licensing have al- 
ready been sent to the Division by the 
International Commission for Air Navi- 
gation, IATA, and the governments of 
Great Britain, the U. S., India, Canada, 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain. 


Bristol’s ‘Buckingham,’ 
‘Brigand’ Unveiled 


Two additional aircraft types which 
were ready to enter combat when Japan 
surrendered—the Bristol Buckingham 
and the Bristol Brigand—have just been 
revealed by Bristol Aeroplane Co. 

The Buckingham is a fast twin-engined 
day or night bomber carrying a 4,000 lb. 
bomb load together with full defensive 
armor and armament. Developed from 
the well known Beaufighter, it is a mid- 
wing monoplane with twin fins and rud- 
ders and a sweptback wing. It was de- 
signed for a four man crew. 

Power for the Buckingham is supplied 
by two 2,500 hp Bristol] Centaurus sleeve- 
valve radial engines. Top speed is 330 
mph at 12.000 ft. and initial rate of climb 
is 1,700 ft./min. Range is 2,200 mi. at 
10,000 ft. at the optimum cruising speed 
of 195 mph, or 1,550 mi. at 285 mph. 

In addition to two bomber versions, the 
Buckingham was converted to a high 
speed transport for the RAF Transport 
Command. Guns, turrets and armor plat- 
ing were removed in this version and four 
reclining seats installed—two at the dorsal 
turret station and two at the rear end of 
the Navigator’s “bath” or nacelle in the 
floor of the rear fuselage. 

The Brigand, like the Buckingham, is a 
development of the Beaufighter, and re- 
sembles the Buckingham except that the 
fuselage is much smaller in cross section. 
The Brigand was designed as an attack 
bomber and can carry one 22-in. torpedo, 
two 1,000 lb. bombs or 16 rocket pro- 
jectiles in addition to the four 20 mm 
cannon which are standard equipment. It 
is operated by a three-man crew 
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Every Continental Red 
Seal Engine Develops Its 
Full-Rated Horsepower 





Just as there is no space limitation to the 
Continental-powered plane, so are there no 
geographical limits to Continental SERVICE. 
Wherever a Red Seal Engine takes you on 
the wide-open skyway, you enjoy the im- 
measurable satisfaction of knowing that 
Continental SERVICE was there first. Drop 
down at any recognized airport, and 
Continental SERVICE extends its welcome 
hand. That which makes this SERVICE possi- 
ble is, of course, the fact that there are so 
many Continental-powered planes in the air. 
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Portsmouth Reveals 
‘Aerocar Series’ Of 


e 7. 
Twin-Boom Aircraft 

Three new twin-boom, high-wing 
monoplanes of the same general config- 
uration as, but much smaller than, the 
Fairchild Packet were announced last 
fortnight by Portsmouth Aviation, Litd., 
Portsmouth, England. The group 
been designated the “Aerocar Series of 
Twin-Engined Aircraft” and the indi- 
vidual models, which are actually varia- 
tions of the same basic aircraft, as the 
Major, the Minor and the Junior. The 
former is powered with two 156 hp. 
Cirrus Major Series III engines, and the 
two latter versions with two 100 hp 
Cirrus Minor Series II engines. 

The Major cruises at 141 mph at 65 
percent power and at 153 mph at maxi- 
mum continuous cruising power. Its 
single engine full load rate of climb at 
sea level is 230 ft/min, The Minor 
cruises at 119 mph at 65 percent power 
and at 124 mph at maximum continuous 
cruising power. Its single engine full 
load rate of climb is 86 ft./min. at sea 
level, and it has a one engine ceiling 
with full load at 3,600 ft. Both the Major 
and the Minor have retractable tricycle 
landing gear, and are equipped with 
variable pitch propellers. 

The Junior, with fixed pitch propellers 
and fixed tricycle landing gear, cruises 
at 111 mph at 65 percent power and 117 
mph at maximum continuous. No single 
engine performance is claimed for the 
Junior other than the ability to stretch 
a glide. Both the Major and the Junior 





Cargo loading facilities are shown in 
this cutaway drawing of the Aerocar. 


seat six including the pilot in three rows 
of two each, while the Minor carries five, 
one rear seat being omitted 

Very complete electrical and instru- 
ment equipment will be offered as stand- 
ard on both the Major and the Minor. 
This will include electric engine starters, 
electrical instruments, and full night and 
blind flying equipment. The Junior, on 
the other hand ‘will have all unnecessary 
weight and complication eliminated. 

The basic airframe for all three models 
is a high-wing, twin-boom tractor mono- 
plane with a span of 42 ft., overall length 
of 26 ft. 3 in. overall height of 10 ft. 
7 in., main gear tread of 12 ft., and stand- 
ard fuel capacity of 60 imp. gal. which 
can be increased to 90 =. gal. by the 
addition of extra tanks. 
cabin nacelle is of bolted steel tube con- 
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Front view of Aerocar 


struction covered with metal below floor 
level and plywood above this point. The 
wings are plywood covered, while the 
booms carrying the empennage are of 
semi-monocoupe ply construction. 

The interior is exceptionally spacious 
and transparent plastics are used freely 
to supply excellent visibility. Pilots’ seats 
are adjustable to different leg lengths. 
The main passenger seat is four feet 
wide and fitted with a central arm rest. 
The rear passenger are of the bucket 
type folding into a well to give added 
space for luggage and freight when not 
in use. 

One of the most unusual features is the 
ease of access provided. Cabin floor level 
is only nine inches above the ground and 
four large doors make these shins as easy 
to enter or leave as an automobile. In 
addition, the whole rear of the nacelle aft 
of the passenger seats opens up to facili- 
tate loading of bulky loads, or to permit 
use as an ambulance plane. 

Design gross weight of the Major is 
3,950 lbs. and of the Minor and Junior 
3,450 Ibs. Weights empty are 2,600 lbs. 
for the Major; 2,350 lbs. for the Minor; 
and 2,200 Ibs. for the Junior; leaving re- 
spective useful loads of 1,350, 1,100 and 
1,250 Ibs. Payloads calculated for various 
ranges with no allowance for warm up, 
taxiing, take-off or reserve run from 416 
Ibs. at 880 miles to 972 lbs. at 195 miles 
for the Major; 166 lbs. at 1,122 miles to 
722 lbs. at 242 miles for the Minor; and 
316 lbs. at 1,051 miles to 872 Ibs. at 233 
miles for the Junior. 


Argentine, Spanish Lines 


Purchase C-54 Transports 

Sale of five C-54As to Compania de 
Argentina Navegacion Dodero and five 
C-47s to Iberia, Spanish airline, has been 
approved by the State Department, a de- 
partment spokesman revealed. 

In addition, Iberia, which is a govern- 
ment airline, is getting a quantity of 
airport equipment, including bulldozers, 
scrapers, dump trucks, etc. Negotiations 
in both cases were handled through the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner. The spokesman stated that selling 
equipment to Spain will (1) enable Spain 
to improve Madrid airport, not now suit- 
able for four-engined operation, (2) per- 
mit Iberia to operate short routes to 
points within Spain and to Canary Islands 
and Spanish Morocco, connecting in Ma- 
dred with TWA, (3) help the airline 
standardize with U. S. equipment, and 
(4) insure Spanish support of U. S. fifth 

policy. 
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Argentina Forms Government 
Airline to be Called FAMA 


The formation of a government airline 
in Argentina, Flota Aerea Mercante 
Argentine (Argentine Commercial Air 
Fleet), which is to be the nation’s “chosen 
instrument” for international operations 
is announced in a recent dispatch. FAMA 
is actually a project of the Argentine 
army air force, which will retain control 
of the airline, it is reported. However, 
presumably to evade the U. S. ban on 
sales of aviation equipment to Argentine 
military forces, the new organization has 
been set up on a civilian basis and 
Argentine army pilots will be released 
from uniform for the purpose of operating 
FAMA flights. 

It has also been reported that FAMA 
is preparing to apply to the U. S. for 
permits to operate from Buenos Aires to 
Miami and possibly to New York. Services 
between Argentina and other Latin Amer- 
i¢an countries and Europe are also 
planned, it is understood. 

The designation of FAMA as a “chosen 
instrument” would eliminate several ex- 
isting companies from international air 
services under the Argentine flag. Pan 
American and TACA have each formed 
an Argentine subsidiary which so far 
has, not gone beyond the organization 
stage. Compania Argentina de Nave- 
gacion Dodero has been very active in 
development work and has recently pur- 
chased several Sunderland flying boats 
from Great Britain and Douglas C-54s 
from the U. S. 


E! Salvador Airline 


Gets Permits to Operate 

Latin American Airways, of El] Sal- 
vador, which recently was allocated two 
DC-4 type (C-54A) aircraft by the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator, has obtained 
permission of the Salvador government to 
engage in scheduled and non-scheduled 
air transportation throughout Salvador 
and permission to operate services from 
Salvador to Costa Rica, Panama and 
Guatemala. 

The company is headed by Benjamin 
Gonzales, of 20 Colonia Bloom, Salvador, 
El] Salvador—operator of a flying school, 
private pilot and formerly connected with 
scheduled air transportation in Central 
America. 

Proposed operations cover 1,200 miles 
of route. Gonzales later hopes to obtain 
permission to establish service to New 
Orleans. 
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Horatio F Phillips, of England, built this 330 lb. model to test his theory— 
**radical’* in 1893— that a curved surface would provide more Lift than a 
flat surface. His wing was a series of curved slats 19 feet long by 112 inches 
wide Tethered to a circular track, the steam-driven multiplane made 

40 m.p h., lifted its weight and flew at a three-foot 

altitude. So Phillips proved his ‘‘new’’ idea—and 

the science of flight moved forward 
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The Flying “Venetian Blind” 


...2t pioneered curved wing-surfaces 


Note how man’s wings have grown and strength- Yes, revolutions in design continue. They are a 
ened. From fragile “Venetian Blind” to guy-wired “must” for peace-loving nations as insurance 
biplane to multicellular, internally-braced wing of against aggression. A “must,” too, for cheaper, 
metal, pioneered by Northrop in 1929. faster air commerce and transport. 

Trace on through developments like split flaps And creating “firsts” in design is but part of the 
(Northrop, 1932) which increased the lift of job. To keep advancing, aviation needs men of 
wings. On to retractable ailerons (Northrop, experience to prove and develop such ideas. Plus 
1941) which gave big airplanes faster take-off, men of skill to produce them in quantity. Plus 
greater maneuverability and slower landing speed. men trained to fly them on the missions of peace. 
And now the Northrop Flying Wing, which Today the aircraft industry must keep strong, 
eliminates fuselage, houses everything in the wing. keep going ahead. 


NORTHROP 


Creators and Builders of the BBharck Widows °-6/ Night Fighter ond the Flying Wing 
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Budget Hikes Recommended for Air Agencies 


NACA To Increase Facilities 


At Langley Field, Cleveland 


[BREE AGENCIES of government 

directly with various aspects 
of civil and military aviation, both’ from 
the viewpoint of control and develop- 
ment, will receive increases in their 1947 
fiscal year appropriations on the basis of 
recommendations submitted to Congress 
by the Director of the Budget on Jan. 21, 
and by subsequent action, taken by the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The new national budget, other than 
to mention prospective totals, did not in- 
clude estimate of appropriations for either 
the War or Navy Departments whose 
expenditures will figure heavily in the 
postwar business of U. S. aircraft manu- 
facturers. Budget Bureau recommenda- 
tions for the military will be submitted 
sometime this spring. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
slated to receive $69,508,000 in 1947 or an 
increase of $18,418,000 over 1946. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board is recommended 
to receive $2,432.000 or an increase of 
$732,000 over 1946. 

An increase from an estimated $42,- 
598,564 in 1946 to $50,000,000 for 1947 is 
provided for the carriage of domestic 
air mail = the Post Office Department’s 
budget. Foreign air mail obligations are 
increased from an estimated $4,836,000 
in 1946 to an estimated $5,000,000 in 1947. 

The budget for the National Advisory 


Committee for Aeronautics would have 
received, under Budget recommendations, 
$23,575,000 in 1947 compared with $26,- 
014,393 for 1946—a reduction of $3,233,000. 

But the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Jan. 22 introduced the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill which would pro- 
vide NACA with $29,673,000 for 1947, an 
increase of $2,925,000 over the Budget 
Bureau recommendation and an increase 
of $2,865,000 over NACA’s request for 
funds. The bill allows $2,990,000 for con- 
struction and equipping Langley Memor- 
ial Aeronautical Laboratory and $108,000 
for additional construction and equipment 
at the Aircraft Engine Research Labora- 
tory in Cleveland. 

Truman on Transportation 

In his accompanying message on the 
State of the Union, President Truman 
had this to say about the general subject 
of transportation: “Civil Airways and air- 
ports will involve expenditures of $35,- 
000,000 under existing authority. Addi- 
tional Federal expenditures exceeding 
$20.000,000 (to be matched by states and 
municipalities) may be made during the 
fiscal year 1947 under airport legislation 
now in-~ conference between the two 
Houses of Congress. 

“Federal aids, subsidies, and regulatory 
controls for transportation should follow 
the general principle of benefiting the 
national economy as a whole. They should 
seek to improve the transportation sys- 
tem and increase its efficiency with re- 





Here is a new assembly stand, specially 
developed for B-29 power plant assembly 
operations. For use both by manufacturers in 
assembly lines as well as in maintenance 
operations, the new unit is available in a 
number of modified forms, The rotatable 
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engine support and an adjustable work plat- 
form make all parts of the nacelle build-up 
easily accessible. Simplified, easily maneu- 
verable, the B-29 Stand is another time- 
and trouble-saving unit in the Whiting line 
of matched handling equipment. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill, Western Office: 1751 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation ( Canada), Lid., Toronto, Ontario. Branch — in New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St, Louis, and Washington, D 
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sulting lower rates and superior service, 
Differential treatment which benefits one 
type of transportation to the detriment 
of another should be avoided save when 
it is demonstrated clearly to be in the 
public interest.” 

In support of the increase for CAA, 
the Budget Bureau report states that by 
the end of 1946, there will be 39,000 miles 
of certificated airways and by the end of 
1947, it is estimated that this will be in- 
creased to 43,000 miles. Expansion in the 
field of regulation and aids to navigation, 
opening of new offices abroad to look 
after the matter of safety in international 
flying, maintenance and operation of 110 
traffic control towers, many of which will 
be taken over from the military services, 
and installation of ultra-high frequency 
radio ranges all enter into the increase 
recommended for CAA. One third of the 
increase is made necessary to meet new 
pay legislation. 

With reference to CAB, the Bureau 
report states: “In 1947 it is anticipated 
that commercial aviation will expand 
greatly as it begins to reflect the lifting 
of wartime restrictions and the utilization 
of technological developments of the last 
few years. The 1947 estimates make provi- 
sion for a widespread extension of the 
Board’s work into international air trans- 
portation and a general acceleration of its 
work in the domestic field, both as to 
economic regulation and safety matters.” 


Georgia High Court 
Unanimously Affirms 


Decision Favoring EAL 


The Georgia Supreme Court, in a de- 
cision on Jan. 9, affirmed by unanimous 
vote the judgment of Fulton County Su- 
perior Court, Atlanta, in its ruling that 
Eastern Air Lines is not required to pay 
approximately $1,000,000 in back taxes 
on aviation gasoline which the carrier 
transferred to its planes from storage at 
Atlanta Municipal Airport—one of the 
company’s principal refueling bases. 

The court held that “The provisions of 
the motor fuel tax law (Ga., L. 1937, p. 
167), imposing an excise tax ‘upon the 
sale or use of motor fuel,’ does not im- 
pose the tax upon storage and withdrawal 
within the State of such fuel purchased 
outside the State and imported in tank 
cars and stored within the State and sub- 
sequently withdrawn only for fuel in air- 
planes operated exclusively in interstate 
commerce.” 

Litigation grew out of a levy of $600,000 
in back taxes made by the State Revenue 
Commissioner of Georgia against Eastern 
in 1944 after Attorney General T. Grady 
Head, of Georgia, had reversed an opinion 
given by the late Attorney General M. J 
Yeomans in 1937 who ruled that Eastern 
was not liable for the payment of the tax 
As gasoline withdrawals from storage at 
Atlanta in 1944 and 1945 were inferentially 
involved in this decision, the total figure 
today would have been approximately 
$1,000,000. The case was handled before 
both the lower tribunal and Supreme 
Court by E. Smythe Gambrell, counsel 
for Eastern. 
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Complete Radio Communications Systems will be within the 
budget of even small airports when Aireon’s low-cost, all- 
inclusive Radio Station becomes available. Experienced 
operators will not be required...as a push-button control 
for channel selection and a push-to-talk switch comprise 
the entire operating control system. The station may be 
operated by local or remote control without modification 
of equipment and may be used for point-to-point or ground- 
to-plane communication or as a tower control station. The 
construction will also permit many special adaptations to 
fit specific requirements. 


* 
i r MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
General Offices: Kansas City, Kans. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + KANSAS CITY, MO, 
PLANTS: SLATER, MO. + LOS GATOS, CALIF. « OKLAHOMACITY «+ CHICAGO «+ MEXICO, D.F. 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES: GREENWICH, CONN. *« PASADENA, CALIF. « KANSAS CITY 
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Congressional News in Brief 
By Gerard B. Dobben 








~ OME COMPROMISE between House and Senate conferees on the important chan- 
neling issue of funds in the Federal Airport bill was expected as this was written. 
The committee was to resume its meetings Jan. 25 and considerable optimism pre- 
vailed ahead of the meeting that the three month’s deadlock would soon be broken. 
Tt is expected that both sides would retreat somewhat. This might mean that federal 
funds for the smaller airports will be channeled through the States and funds for 
the larger Class IV and V airports will be handled directly through the Federal- 


Rep. Thomas G. Burch (D., Va.) chairman of the House Post Office and Post 
Roads committee, is expected to introduce soon a bill which will reduce the 
postage on domestic airmail to 5¢ an ounce. The bill is being drafted by the 
Post Office Department and thus will have the Department’s blessing which is 
an important step in the legislative procedural route. Full Administration sup- 
port for the bill is indicated. 


Rep. John W. Flannagan, Jr. (D., Va.) introduced on Jan. 15, H. R. 5136—a bill to 
incorporate the Air Force Association. The purposes of the Association, as outlined 
in the bill, to encourage the development of a powerful air force for the security of 
the country and to educate its members and the public at large in the proper de- 
velopment of air power and to keep them abreast of new developments in the field 
of aviation. One of the incorporators has stated the Association probably would 
support proposals to unify the Armed Forces. Membership would be open to all 
honorably discharged men and women who served in the Air Force during either 
World War I or II or who may presently be serving in the Air Force. Gen. James 
Doolittle was elected president of the new association. 


A bill to establish a National Air Museum within the framework of the present 
Smithsonian Institution has been introduced in Congress by Rep. Jennings 
Randolph (D., W. Va.). The bill, H. R. 5144, provides for appointment of a 
board of Trustees to maintain and administer the museum consisting of the 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Secretary of Smithsonian and two private citizens. The Air Museum would 
collect, preserve, and display aeronautical equipment of historical interest and 
significance; serve as a repository for scientific equipment and data pertaining 
to the development of aviation; and provide educational material for the his- 
torical study of aviation. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Forces, has 
commended highly the objectives of the bill and indicated that the first Wright 
airplane, now in London, would find a place in the new museum. Gen. Arnold 
urged haste in establishing the museum while all types and models of aircraft 
used in World War II are still intact and available. 


The aviation industry generally has received a boost in spirit from the recent action 
of the House Appropriations Committee in reporting the Independent Offices bill which 
contains an increase of $5,790,000 in 1947 appropriations for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics over Budget Bureau recommendations. Considerable credit for 
this increase is due to youthful Rep. Joe Hendricks (D.,,Fla.) new chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices, which held the hearings. If Congress follows 
the committee’s recommendations, it would tend to indicate that funds for research 
and development, both basic and applied, will be forthcoming in helping to keep this 
country in the forefront in both military and civil aviation. 


President Truman on Jan. 23 sent to the Senate nominations for permanent 
rank of major general for three top Air Force officers—Lieut. Generals George 
C. Kenney, Carl Spaatz and Ira C. Eaker. All of these officers formerly held 
the permanent rank of brigadier general. 
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California Aviation Bill 
Backed by Air Carriers 


The four domestic airlines operating in 
California, American, TWA, United and 
Western, have agreed to support the bill 
introduced into the special session of the 
legislature creating a_ state aviation 
agency. 

The bill, Assembly Bill No. 30, was 
prepared by a specially named aviation 
project committee in cooperation with an 
assembly interim committee. It provides 
for a California State Aviation Agency 
of five members to be appointed by the 
governor. The agency is charged with 
the development of the “usefulness to 
the public of aeronautics as a means of 
transportation and recreation, specifically 
including the encouragement of the es- 
tablishment of a state-wide system of 
airports” and it is authorized to cooper- 
ate with the federal government and the 
municipalities in this respect. The bill 
stipulates the agency shall have no power 
involving the economic regulation of 
aviation or the safe operation of air- 
craft. 


House Committee Approves 
Weather Observation Setup 


The House Agriculture Committee ap- 
proved Jan. 21 legislation authorizing the 
establishment of weather observation sta- 
tions across the Arctic region. The sta- 
tions would be established either by the 
U. S. alone or in cooperation with other 
countries, principally Canada and Russia. 
Passage of the bill came after representa- 
tives of the Weather Bureau, the Army 
and the Navy said it was not only in 
the interest of the U. S. but essential to 
its security. Col. D. W. Yates, chief of 
the Army Air Forces Weather Service, 
said that he’d like to see a station located 
every 600 miles clear up to the North 
Pole, with one on the Pole itself. 

He said most of the weather in the 
U. S. “builds up northwest of Alaska” in 
a region where there is now no accurate 
way to measure conditions. The U. S. and 
Canada, he said, are now experimenting 
with setting up weather stations on ice 
in the far north. The equipment would 
be flown in by glider. Yates said this 
country is “pretty far behind the Rus- 
sians” in regard to Arctic weather re- 
porting. He added that air operations 
are “entirely feasible” over the Arctic. 
The measure, already passed by the 
Senate, now goes before the House. 


Airlines Come First 

Following .a report by the CAB, War, Navy 
and Commerce Departments that the “pur- 
chase of surplus property by the commercial 
airlines is essential to assist them in trans- 
porting personnel in connection with the de- 
mobilization of the armed forces,” the Sur- 
plus Property Administration has authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to sell cer- 
tain surplus specialized communications equip- 
ment, to commercial airlines without first offer- 
ing it for sale to claimant agencies of the 
lecal, State and Federal governments. The 
authorization is contained in Order No. 4 
under SPA Regulation 2. 


Washington National's Report 

During 1945 a total of 152,067 arrivals and 
departures were recorded at Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Hervey F. Law, manager, re- 
ports. A breakdown shows: air carrier, 76,143; 
military, 57,625; itinerant, 10,528; and local 
7,771. August was the busiest month with 
14,834. Arrivals and departures for 1944 totaled 
107,315. 
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Small, inexpensive little products — but CECO Protek-Plugs did a big job 
during the war. These transparent plugs are filled with silica gel, a substance 
with amazing adsorptive powers. Treated with a blue dye, they gradually 
turn pink as they reach saturation, indicating exactly when they should be 
replaced by fresh ones. 

Vital parts and equipment are thus constantly protected from rust and 


corrosion-producing moisture. Radar equipment like that illustrated above 





. airplane engines being shipped overseas . . . precision binoculars, and 
CARBURETORS 
other vital equipment made use of Protek-Plugs. It is safe to say that peace- FUEL PUMPS 


time uses for these devices will be as many and varied as their wartime duties. PROTEK-PLUGS 
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Northwest’ Aviation Council Asks Airport Aid 


Group Opposes Regulation 
By Local Governments 


TH NORTHWEST Aviation Planning 
Council, which held a two-day ses- 
sion Jan. 21-22 in Boise, Ida., adopted 
resolutions calling for speedier "CAB ac- 
tion on feederline applications and im- 
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The Council went on record favoring 
continuation of the civilian pilot training 
program, while other resolutions asked — 
contro: 


Dirty Ports Scored 
John Paul Jones, Des Moines, Ia., at- 
torney and speaker for Aircraft Industries 
Association, told the concluding session of 
the conference that private yen > was the 


“Tobacco Road” of aviation, and flayed 
what he termed “dirty” conditions at 
private airports. 


In earlier panel and general discussiens, 
the Council heard speakers oppose state 
regulatory plans aimed at private flying. 
A group aes Oregon pilots voted 
to launch “a concerted drive to wipe out 
our cana Het financial regulations im- 
posed | by some Oregon counties and 
cities. , 

A panel of speakers representing private 
fliers agreed that airmen should organize 
to guard their rights and to stave off 
harmful laws. Dr. Harvey Casebeer, 
Butte, Mont., president of the Montana 
Pilots Association, argued that private 
flying is too expensive and that 


Paul Morris, CAA official of the Seventh 
Region, told the conference that “you 
have to get to the public with your wants. 








Twelve Skyrangers Delivered In One Day by Commonwealth 


Commonwealth Aircraft, Inc. wheeled 
out 12 Skyrangers from its Fairfax Air- 
port hangar at Kansas City recently in 
what is believed to be the largest mass- 
delivery of personal planes since the end 
of the war. Fully licensed and ready to 
be flown away, the planes had been 
started only last August. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. an- 
nounces that its four-place Stinson Voy- 
ager 150 has completed CAA type cer- 
tification tests. The Voyager was the 


first aircraft to be certificated under the 
new Part 03 of the Civil Air Regulations, 
which are not compulsory until 1947. It 
was licensed both in the normal category 
for cross-country flight, and in the utility 
category for flight 

Globe Aircraft Corp. reports that it has 
been granted a CAA Approved Type cer- 
tificate on the new all-metal Swift. The 
company claims the Swift is the first 
postwar designed personal aircraft to re- 
ceive such a certificate. 





Full Agenda for Meeting 
Of Non-Scheduled Group 


Air navigation problems, safety and 
economic regulations, airports, state-fed- 
eral relations, and new research develop- 
ments were on the agenda for the CAA’s 
Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory Commit- 
tee meeting in Washington last week. 
Henry L. Child, manager of the flight test 
division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., recently 
was appointed executive secretary of the 
committee, which is composed of aviation 
leaders concerned with the promotion of 
personal and other non-scheduled flying. 


First Unit in Flightweight 


Line of Radios Described 
The first unit in its Flightweight line 


of low-cost personal] aircraft radio equip- 


ment to reach the market will be a two- 
band aircraft receiver weighing only 4%4 
Ibs. including power supply and shock 
mounting, Bendix Radio Division an- 
nounces. Designated the PAR (Personal 
Aircraft Radio) 70, the new receiver will 
be available within the next few weeks. 
It provides for reception of regular. broad- 
casts, radio range signals, control tower 
directions, and when a loop antenna is 
added, for aural-null homing. The fre- 
quency range extends from 200-400 and 
from 550-1500 ke. A built-in range filter 
is included as an added feature to pro- 
vide clear voice reception of weather re- 
ports and airway control. Two models 
are being offered for use with a 12 or 
24 volt system respectively. 


New Folder 

Publication of a descriptive folder giving de- 
tails of the new PS Series Stromberg Injection 
Carburetors for light aircraft is announced by 
Bendix Products Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. at South Bend, Ind. 
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‘Real Civil Flying Boom’ 
Possibility, Says Burden 


The United States has the makings of 
“a real civil flying boom,” but it can be 
“a brief bubble that bursts or a sound and 
lasting growth,” depending on the de- 
velopment of better aircraft and a better 
airport system, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce William A. M. Burden told the 
American Road Builders Association meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

Pointing out that “we have about 3,000 
airports for the more than 16,000 com- 
munities of the nation,” Burden declared 
that “no matter how fine a plane the air- 
craft industry builds, it will be of little 
value unless our present airport system is 
improved drastically. 

Burden reported that “we have im- 
proved our airport situation somewhat 
during the war years, but not in the di- 
rection most n for peacetime avia- 
tion.” There are 800 of the largest cate- 
gories of airports today, against none in 
1939, but the total number of small air- 
ports, he said, has climbed only a little be- 
yond the 1939 level, despite tremendous 
increases in the number of airport users. 

Burden expressed the hope that the 
House and Senate soon would reach a 
compromise on the federal aid aircraft 
bills, warning that delays will mean that 
work will not begin until the 1947 con- 
struction season, 


New Parachute Harness 

A new commercial type of parachute har- 
ness, quick-fitting and adjustable to any 
wearer in three seconds regardless of his size 
or weight,. has been announced by the Pic- 
neer Parachute Co., Manchester, Conn. The 
harness permits the wearer to put on a 
‘chute while in a sitting position. Chest and 
leg straps are snapped in the usual way. A 
simple tug at leg and chest straps automatically 
draws the harness to a perfect fit. The har- 
ness is easily loosened by a tug at the chest 
and leg strap fittings. 
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CAA Study Points Up 3 Basic Airport Needs 


More Emphasis Required 
On Terminal Buildings 


e¢ 4 IRPORT BUILDINGS”, an objective 
and comprehensive Civil Aeronau- 
tive Administration treaties on construc- 
tive planning principles for air terminal 
structures, is scheduled for publication 
soon by the Government Printing Office. 

Prepared under supervision of Marc 
Thompson, former chief of the CAA 
Building Design Section, the booklet is 
designed to show how airport buildings 
may be planned to handle the ever grow- 
ing demand and need for improved facili- 
ties at airfields. Experiences and opinions 
of many men throughout the country 
were correlated and digested to obtain 
a solid basis for the study, including those 
of airport managers, city officials, airline 
personnel, architects, engineers, and fed- 
eral officials in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and Customs and Immigration Ser- 
vice. 

The contents are divided into consid- 
eration of two main types of airports, 
terminal airports or those served by 
scheduled airlines, and personal-filying 


irports. 
nae Three Problems 


There are, according to-the CAA study, 
at least three basic problems that must 
receive attention before satisfactory 
building plans for an airport can be 
evolved: 

(1) Obtaining the services of a com- 
petent architect with intimate technical 
knowledge of the ground needs of avia- 
tion. While this seems self-evident, many 
communities surprisingly were found to 
have ventured into the planning of air- 
port buildings without taking this step. 

(2) Determining which airport is to be 
the terminal airport, where the need for 
such a decision is present. Unfortunately, 
some communities have proceeded with 
plans for terminal buildings while there 
still was controversy over the site to be 
selected. Just as the master plan for the 
terminal airport should be developed in 
advance of plans for the terminal build- 
ing, so should the master plan for the 
city be developed before the master plan 
for the airport. 

(3) Making certain that sufficient area 
for building is available to the planners. 
In designing an airport, the primary con- 
sideration has always been planning of 
the runways and taxiways. As a result, 
the landing area may be capable of ac- 
commodating an increased ume of air 
traffic, but the buildings are hopelessly 
inadequate. 

The terminal airport, which will us- 
ually: accommodate “mixed flying” at 
least in the beginning, should be designed 
for the maximum eventual development 
no matter how little is built in the orig- 
inal construction. All buildings, roads, 
and areas, for immediate or prospective 
construction, should have a specified lo- 
cation, with no structure in a “temporary 
location” with small chance that it will 
ever be moved. 

Some of the recommendations outlined 
for the terminal airport are: 

(a) The administrative rrea should be as 
close as possible to the geographical center of 
the field, placed on the side of the 
closest in travel time to the city. 

(b) Important factor in determining the 
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Two Airport Studies 


In 1944 the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration designated Marc Thomp- 
son, chief of its Building Design Sec- 
tion, to undertake a nationwide study 
of airport terminal facilities with the 
purpose of providing intelligent plan- 
ning principles for airport buildings. 
The outcome has been not one report 
on air terminals, but two—one of them 
the official CAA document prosaically 
titled, “Airport Buildings,” and the 
other a provocative “What's Wrong 
With Our Air Terminals?” feature in 
the January Issue of “The Archi- 
tectural Forum,” based on the Thomp- 
eon study for CAA. A brief preview 
of the CAA booklet, now awaiting pub- 
lication at the Government Printing 
Office, is presented herewith, along 
with some of the pertinent criticisms 
of air terminals contained in “The 
Forum” article. Thompson recently 
left the CAA to join Walter Dorwin 
Teague, industrial designer, as consult- 
ant on airport terminal facilities. 











shape of the apron is that of placing the 
most distant plane berth within the shortest 
walking distance from the terminal building 
lobby. 

(c) If personal flying is provided for at 
the terminal airport, it should be assigned 
an area of its own, not necessarily adjacent 
to the administrative area. 

(d) Since maintenance buildings are not 
directly dependent on the terminal building, 
in large operations they should be separated 
as much as possible from the latter to avoid 
congestion. 

(e) Areas close to the terminal building 
are the preferred locations for parking of 
airline planes. In the future large airline 
planes probably will not be stored in hangars, 
but for profitable operation must be kept in 
the air most of the time and thus parked in 
the open during the small period of time 
they are grounded. . 

(f) The area between the administrative 
area and the public highway can be put to 
good use if planned as a park. Thus, it can 
be useful not only for appearance but for 
expansion of the car parking area and addi- 
tional revenue facilities, such as swimming 
pools, tennis courts, gasoline service station, 
and possibly a drive-in restaurant. 

(g) Allotting the planting strip around the 
property for trees, shrubs, and grass will 
greatly enhance appearance of the airport 
from the public road, and, if wide enough, 
provide a possible area for parking private 
cars for the personal flying and maintenance 
areas. 

(h) To be profitable, revenue bulldings, 
which are structures not absolutely necessary 
for the functioning of the terminal but 
which augment its service and income, 
should be near the terminal but not so close 
to interfere with functioning of the latter. 
These might include offices, other than those 
for airline operations and ticket agents which 
belong in the terminal, hotels, airplane sales 
display, garage, retail shops, newsreel theatre, 
and spectator space. 

(i) The terminal group of buildings houses 
those facilities concerned with the actual 
handling of passengers, baggage, mail, and 
express. Four possible units in this group 
are concourse, terminal building, customs 
and immigration, and mail and express, and 
each must be capable of expanding separate- 
ly. Detailed suggestions on how this may 
best be accomplished are made. 

In addition to setting forth principles 
of design and general architectural char- 


ThompsonReportFlays 
Terminal Facilities 


“Inefficient,” “inadequate,” “poorly 
planned,” and “badly located” describe 
in a general way the verdict of the aver- 
age air traveler in judging most air 
termina] facilities. With the airplane soon 
to become an everyday transportation 
means for the masses, the problem prom- 
ises to grow in aggravation unless extant 
terminals are improved and future ones 
designed for new crowds as well as new 
planes. ; 

Presenting this as one of air transpor- 
tations more pressing headaches, a “What's 
Wrong With Our Air Terminals?” article 
in The Architectural Forum for January 
offers alleviation in the form of some 
planning principles to meet immediate 
needs and provide for future expansion. 

“The pre-war romantic haze that soft- 
ened the harder edges of commercial fly- 
ing has worn pretty thin,” declares The 
Forum. “The average air traveler today 
thinks not of the now-accepted freedom 
of the skies, but of the series of un- 
scheduled waits every plane journey 
entails.” 

Based on a recent study prepared by 
Marc Thompson for the CAA, the article 
contains many of the ideas and principles 
incorporated in the CAA booklet, “Air- 
port Buildings” which is previewed else- 
where on this page. 

However, while the CAA study passes 
no judgment on specific terminal facilities, 
The Forum story cites and illustrates ex- 
amples of poor air terminal planning, in- 
cluding the following: 

“Tampa’s terminal building is located on 
far side of airport from city center. Auto 
traffic must circle field to reach building.” 

“Oakland’s terminal cannot expand due to 
insufficient building area and crowding of 
adjacent hangars. Plan should provide for 
lateral additions to terminal.” 

“Seattle’s administrative area is an excel- 
lent example of the lack of air terminal 
eee Se, patched, inefficient, hope- 

“Denver’s air passengers must fight their 
way to planes through uncontrolled spectator 
crowds, indicating the need for separating 
traffic by type. Best scheme puts spectators 
on separate level.” 

“St. Louis has no concourse to protect pas- 
sengers from terminal to plane. The open- 
air waiting room is ‘clearly inadequate in 
bad weather.’” 

“Kansas City’s inadequate concourse is now 
misused for ticketing and waiting, destroying 
~ value for baggage and passenger circula- 
tion.” 

“Detroit’s wastefully-high lobby is an ugly 
mess of overlapping commercial activities 
better housed elsewhere. Terminal should be 
used for passengers.” 

“Chicago’s dingy restaurant makes no use 
of always-interesting view of the field, no 
attempt to cater to airline’s numerous upper- 
bracket travelers.” 

“Charlotte’s symmetrical little terminal is 
made even more pompous by its monumental 
stairway, an especially inconvenient feature 
in bad weather.” 

“New York’s terminal, like others, needs a 
separate mail and express building to relieve 
congestion. Short truck platform at narrow 
end of building is obviously inadequate.” 

“San Francisco’s air terminal had no ex- 
pansion plans and (an) unfortunate office 
wing is the result. Design clashes with pre- 
tentious tile roof and arcade of main build- 
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EVERY LAKE AN AIRPORT 





Plethora of Landing Spots 


Some day, there may be an airstrip 
every few hundred miles around the 
world. How long that will be nobody 
knows—but authorities agree it will 
take at least a few generations. Con- 
struction of airports, even in the 
United States, is lagging way behind 
the potential uses of the flying 
machine. 





Self-evident, therefore, is the vast 
utility of the amphibion—which can 
land and take off on both firm ground 
and water. For there are tens of thou- 
sands of water “bases; within a few 
hundred miles or less of each other, all 
over the world. Safe it is to say that 
any amphibion with a thousand-mile 
range or more can get to and from any 
spot on this globe without benefit of 
airports. 





Problem of Troubled Waters 


There is a considerable “backbone” in 
waves when they are hit hard. An air- 
plane needs speed to take off, and rea- 
sonably fast forward motion to land 
without damage. Primary problem of 
day-in and day-out use of amphibions, 
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therefore, is the ability to take waves. 

Weight and strength are inseparable. 
Since an amphibion hull must be big 
enough to float the plane, it represents 
a big load—all the more so, when that 
hull has to be strong enough to slap 
sizeable waves out of its way. 

To build a practical’ amphibion, you 
must be both an airplane and a speed- 
boat engineer. And if you want load 
capacity and range after allowing for a 
strong, seaworthy hull you have to be 
good at both kinds of engineering. 


Amphibious Transport 


Engineers and aircraft workers at Co- 
lumbia’s Valley Stream plant proved 





their ability to build a rugged amphi- 
bion which could go places and do 
things which other planes could not. 
Columbia “Ducks” performed notable 
war service throughout the far-flung 
fronts of the amphibious war, and 
from cruisers and carrier decks as well. 


Their ability to “take it” 
legendary. 

Now Columbia workers are putting 
the finishing touches on a new and 
larger amphibion, with greatly in- 
creased load and range. More impres- 
sive in size, streamlined appearance 
and performance than the “beloved 
Duck,’ the new plane has all the rugged- 
ness and reliability of its predecessor. 
Details of its extraordinary capabili- 
ties are available on request. They will 
have interest for all who trade or trans- 
port to out-of-the-way places and seek 
speed without benefit of airports. 


became 


Columbia Aircraft Corporation, 
Valley Stream, New York. 
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Wallace Depot in Spokane 
Attracts Many ‘Bush Men’ 


Hand tooling of spare parts for vintage 
aircraft no longer in manufacture has 
been developed into a fine art by Hillford 
R. Wallace, of Wallace Air Service, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Alaskan “bush” operators 
are Wallace’s chief customers. They bring 
their Curtiss Kingbirds, early Fairchilds, 
Pilgrims, Travelairs, Bellancas, Lockheeds, 
Boeing trimotors and other obsolete types 
to Spokane in large numbers. 

Wallace tools the required parts, in- 
stalls them, and the work is certificated 
by a CAA inspector at the base. The 
Alaskan flyers retain a fondness for the 
older model planes, he reports, because 
of their load-carrying ability. “No plane 
has ever been built to do the specific 
hauling job they must do,” he says. So- 
called “executive” planes nearly always 
wind up in the hands of the “bush” men 
who strip and reinforce them, and then 
start. carrying anything and everything 
in competition against dog and mule 
teams. 

In addition to its repair depot, with 30 
mechanics, Wallace Air Service operates 
charter and flight training activities from 
its bases at Spokane and at. Pullman, 
Wash. With 15 aircraft, the firm runs 
trips for hunters and fishers, cargo and 
passenger flights, and occasional ambul- 
ance flights. The company originally was 
formed in 1939 to operate flight training 
for the Navy at Gonzaga University and 
for the Army at Washington State Uni- 
versity and the University of Idaho. 
Prior to that, Wallace, who had been a 
pilot-salesman for the Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service at San Francisco, was en- 
gaged in aerial photo-mapping activities 
with six Fairchild 71’s. The Wallace 
Aerial Surveys, formed in 1932, under- 
took numerous photogrametry missions in 
Alaska and South America for U. S. 
governmental bureaus. 

A dealer for Piper Cubs since 1936, 
Wallace recently became representative in 
the Northwest region for Republic, Globe, 
Swift and Bellanca. 


Airport Planning in Local 


Communities on Upswing 


Airport planning in local communities 
has shown a sharp increase since the end 
of the war according to figures compiled 
by the Airport Planning Division of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Many hundreds of towns have re- 
quested information regarding airport de- 
velopment; a great number have asked 
for details concerning Federal aid. Con- 
struction actually is under way at other 
locations. Among these are: Harrison, 
Ark.; Dubuque, Guthrie Center and 
Perry, Ia.; Wichita, Kans.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Pellston, Mich.; Bartlesville and 
Okemah, Okla.; Dimmit, Floydada, Gra- 
ham, Lampasas, Lufkin, Mason, and New 
Boston, Texas; and Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Wiggins Gets Fourth Base 

Under an agreement with the Newport 
Aviation Commission of Newport, Vt., Wiggins 
Airways, Norwood, Mass., will operate the 
Newport airport, starting this spring. New- 
port will become the fourth aircraft service 
base for Wiggins which now operates out of 
Boston, Westfield and Norwood, Mass. 
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After compiling more “‘firsts’’ than any 
of its combat sisters, the Honeywell test 
bomber, a B-17 Flying Fortress, has been 
officially grounded, never to fly again. 


Stripped of turrets, guns and armor 
plate, the bomber, designated as 41- 
19210, but called 210 by its crew, is be- 
ing transferred to the University of 
Minnesota's Aeronautical Engineering 
Department by ATSC after serving more 
than three and one-half years in Minne- 
apolis as the dogship for a long list of 
automatic control devices jointly devel- 
oped by technicians of the company 
and the Air Forces. 


The Honeywell test ship was the 


1. First bomber equipped with an elec- 
tronic automatic pilot 

2. First plane oy with an automatic 
leveling bombsight . 

3. First plane equipped with a steering 
motor tying in radar with flight control 

4. First plane equipped with an electronic 
formation stick 

5. First plane equipped with electronic, four- 
engine turbo supercharger control and 

many firsts in blind landing equipment. 


CONTROL 


Unnamed, Unknown, 


Unsung bi SOLE v0. AA st 





Honeywell 





From these accomplishments you can 
readily see how Honeyt.ll creative 
engineering can and will help you 
improve performance of all types of 
aircraft. 


The Honeywell program includes a com- 
plete flight research department, test 
aircraft, and thousands of dollars worth 
of testing equipment. In addition, train- 
ed application engineers, with broad 
experience in the use of aeronautical 
and industrial controls, will collaborate 
with aircraft manufacturers and airlines 
in developing the most practical equip- 
ment for each specific problem. Their 
work includes consulting service and 
flight testing at the customer's plant 
These men can a you in the appli- 
cation of Honeywell equipment to your 
control problems. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Aeronautical Division, 2667 Fourth 
Avenue So., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Branches and distributing offices in all 
principal cities. 
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A directory helps most if it is Complete and easy to use 
The new RED EDITION of American Aviation Directory 


has SIXTEEN main information divisions 
and FOUR convenient indexes 








All of the material described below is in this ONE Quick Reference Guide. It is 
compact and handy in size (not too big to keep in your desk drawer). Its page 
measures 5 x 7!/> inches, and it is a little over an inch thick. Yet this edition con- 
tains 20%, more information pages than the average of the last four editions. 


| 
Here are the Scrfeca Dcucscoud of the new RED EDITION: 


10 pages Air Express and Air Freight, Credit and Financing, 





United States Air Transportation Carriers ........ 


Foreign Air Transportation Carriers ............ 21 pages Insurance, Export and Brokerage Services, Avia- 
Parent and Holding Companies ................ 8 pages tion Distributors and Consultants .......-..-.. 12 page 
Washington Representatives for Air Transport and as Deas. ... 5 sc canaceretierscces 29 pages 
Manufacturing Concerns .................++-: 2 pages United States and Foreign Aviation Publications .. 5 pages 
United States Manufacturers of Aircraft, Engines United States Aviation Organizations and Associa- 
No oe Bid hae ce ened es 10 pages tions (officers, boards of directors, committees). . 27 pa 
Foreign Manufacturers of Aircraft, Engines and International and Foreign Aviation Organizations 
PT Aleta teks sadaWccéasedendedoeste 8 pages ED 5 cae cocnanioveduubanbeeaae 14 pages 


United asap Manufacturers of Accessories and 


United States Government Agencies concerned with 





a a a 165 pages DN fae oe a sha nben ee aeee oun eseeee i4 pages 
po ar ncwcoall and Jobbers in the Model Aircraft State and Local Government Aviation Agencies ... 6 pages 
GR EN A LIS Pea 4 pages Foreign Government Aviation Agencies........... 16 page 


The Four Tuderes (vers 


COMPANIES AND ORGANIZATIONS. More than 2,000 
Aviation Companies, Organizations, Associations and Gov- 
ernment Agencies, in alphabetical order, with addresses and 


telephone numbers 


THEIR INDIVIDUAL EXECUTIVES. More than 10,000 In- 
dividual Executives connected with the Aviation Industry, in 
alphabetical order, with titles, cross-indexed to show one or 


more connections of 





ARE you going to need ALL of 
this information during the next 
six months or so? No, not all 
of it. But even if you need to 
refer to the Directory only 
ONCE, it will have paid its 
way. Even if you don't use it 
at all, to have a copy handy 
is just like insurance—ready to 
2..cft when ded 

AND, many firms get extra 
value from American Aviation 
Directory by using parts or all 
of each new edition as a MAIL- 
ING LIST for direct mail ed- 
vertising and for publicity news 
releases. 














give quick access to the above: 


CLASSIFIED PRODUCT GUIDE. More than 100 group 
classifications of aviation products with their sources of 
supply, arranged alphabetically under each—more than 3,000 
cross-references to the firms manufacturing or selling these 
products. 

PRODUCT AND SERVICE DESCRIPTIONS. Another and 
final alphabetical index points to the Directory pages on 
which advertisers describe their products and services for 
your convenience. 


Thousands of changes make the RED EDITION NEW 


Immediately following the end of the German War we wrote to more than two thou- 
sand companies, international, national and state associations and government agencies to 
get the changes that the close of European hostilities had caused in their personnel. 

Then, when most of this information had been received, came the Jap Surrender. We 
knew there would be many more changes in personnel. So, to protect the users of the 
new RED EDITION, we decided to DO THE WORK ALL OVER AGAIN. Once more 
we got in touch with the companies and associations and governments and got the new 
changes in personnel, some arriving so late for the new edition that we put on EMERGENCY 
PEOPLE to do the changing, the re-coding, the new cross-indexing, the re-setting of type, 
the re-arranging of printing forms. 


This cost us money—removed our profit from the RED EDITION this time—but it 
PUTS NEW PROFIT IN IT FOR YOU. As far as humanly possible, this Directory con- 
tains the last-minute national and international personnel and product source information 
for operators and other BUYERS FROM and SELLERS TO the aviation industry. 

ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION, $7.50 (includes this Fall-Winter RED EDITION 
and the next Spring-Summer BLUE EDITION—saves you $2.50) 
SIX MONTH SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 (includes Fall-Winter RED EDITION 


only) 
1f your Company requires that directories be ordered by the Purchasing Agent please check the f 
of subscription desired and pass the order along to him to put through for you f not, send your orde 


now tc 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN BUILDING ° 


WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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Revenue Regulations May Complicate Ticketing 


Expected to Discourage 


International Roundtrips 


UREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

regulations which require that a 
15% transportation tax must be paid on 
the full cost of a ticket paid for in this 
country, even though most of the cost 
is to cover travel in a foreign country, 
will undoubtedly complicate ticketing pro- 
cedures in international air transportation 
travel and discourage to some extent pur- 
chases of round trip tickets. 

In its’ booklet entitled Regulations No. 
42, the Bureau of Interna] Revenue states: 
“The taxability of a payment for trans- 
portation is determined strictly by the 
place of payment, i. e., whether within or 
without the United States. The place 
where the transportation service is fur- 
nished has no bearing on the tax. Thus, 
a payment made within the United States 
is subject to tax even though the trans- 
portation is wholly without the United 
States, and, conversely, a payment made 
without the United States is not subject 
to tax even though the transportation is 
wholly within the United States.” 

Traffic officials of U. S. International 
Flag lines have come to-learn that this 
U. S. tax policy will minimize consid- 
erably the benefits accruing from round 
trip purchases at reduced rates. For 
instance, the published rate for airline 
passage between New York and London 
is $375 one way, or $695 ‘for a round trip. 
With the tax added, the one way rate is 
$431.25, or $799.25 for the round trip. If 
the return ticket is purchased in London, 
tax free, then the total cost of the round 
trip would be $806.25. Thus the American 
traveler, paying for a round trip ticket 
in this country, actually saves only $7 al- 
though the air carrier actually has re- 
duced the cost of round trip over the two- 
way single passage by $55. 

Likes Standardization 

The average American airline traveler 
has come to appreciate a standard airline 
practice in this country which permits 
him to buy a through ticket at its source, 
even though his travels may carry him 
over the systems of three or four airlines. 
It is doubtful if he will be able to afford 
this convenience when attempting to make 
similar arrangements for widespread travel 
in Europe. 

Under the Internal Revenue Bureau 
regulations, he would have to pay the 
full 15% tax, if, for instance he pur- 
chased a ticket which provided for travel 
from New York to London, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Vienna, Berlin, London and back 
te the United States. This would be true 
whether he bought his ticket in this 
country for passage aboard a U. S. Flag 
carrier or on some foreign airline. How- 
ever if he was able to avoid payment of 
the 15% tax for travel in Europe, ob- 
viously he would be required to buy his 
tickets abroad at points where he would 
not have to pay transportation taxes. 

This situation, it is pointed out by 
airline officials, complicates air travel] be- 
cause of the necessity for exchanging dol- 
lars into the currency of foreign coun- 
tries. It all adds up, they say, to an in- 
convenience and expense to both the 
American traveler and the transportation 
company. 
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Photo Shows Interior Arrangement of PCA DC-4 


PCA Inaugurates Service With Four-Engine Planes 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines became 
the first domestic carrier to inaugurate 
DC-4 service when it put the first such 
transport of 16 it has ordered on a run 
linking Washington with Chicago and 
Norfolk Jan. 20. The new Capitaliner 
will make two round trips daily from 
Washington to Norfolk with a flight time 
of 44 minutes, and one daily round trip to 
Chicago with a flight time of three hours, 
24 minutes. More of the larger transports 
will go on schedule within the next few 
weeks and by April, according to J. J. 
O'Donovan, PCA vice president, the com- 


pany expects to have its full fleet in 
operation. 

The company presently makes only a 
fuel stop at Detroit, pending arrangement 
of passenger and cargo facilities at the 
Wayne County Airport. 

No increase in fare has been made with 
the institution of DC-4 service. To handle 
the larger number of passengers, two 
hostesses are on each flight. While PCA’s 
DC-4 has a capacity of 56 passengers, 
initially the company is loading only to 





United Orders Fleet Of 
35 Pressurized Planes 


A fleet of 35 twin-engined 300 mph. 
transports—the first of such planes to 
have pressurized cabins—has been ordered 
by United Air Lines from the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., W. A. Patterson, UAL presi- 
dent, has announced. Cost will be ap- 
proximately $9,000,000, with an option 
being held for purchase of another 35 
later. 

Pressurization of the cabins adds over 
$1,000,000 to the cost of the fleet but the 
expenditure is justified, Patterson said, 
for passenger comfort provided and im- 
proved schedule performance, including 
faster descents into airports. Other new 
features of the airliners will be jet thrust 
augmentation for extra speed, heat de- 
icing for wings and tail, and electronic 
automatic pilots for use in automatic in- 
strument landings as well as in regular 
airway operations. 

The new planes, designated as Martin 
303 with modifications from the 202, will 
begin replacing UAL’s DC-3s in 1947, and 
along with pressurized four-engined DC- 
6s will provide low altitude comfort at 
high altitudes over all sections of the 
company’s system, Patterson stated. 

The 303 will cruise at five miles a 
minute, while carrying 40 passengers, 
their baggage and 2,000 pounds of cargo. 
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Three Hotels Among Building 
Projects Planned by Pan Am 


Three hotel properties are included in 
22 design and building projects Pan 
American Airways has started at points 
on its Latin American routes, according 
to Pamela Drake, design counsel for the 
Latin American Division of PAA, The 
hotel projects include resort-type stop- 
over accommodations at Belem, Brazil 
with air conditioned cocktail lounges, 
dining rooms and special hotel accommo- 
dations. The other two are at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad and Camaguey, Cuba. 
The other projects include modernized 
ticket offices and airport facilities in 
Brazil, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Ja- 
maica, Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Cuba. Miss Drake, who has supervisory 
charge of the 22 projects, has been in 
Los Angeles the last week making plans 
for new facilities Pan American is to in- 
stall at the Los Angeles Municipal Air- 
port. 


Five C-47s Added to Fleet 


Of National Skyway Freight 


The addition of five C-47s to the Na- 
tional Skyway Freight Corp. fleet and 
removal of the company’s operations and 
maintenance base from Long Beach to the 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport is an- 
nounced by Robert W. Prescott, presi- 
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Airlines, Truckers 
Have Common Cause, 


Ramspeck Declares 


Motor truck carriers and airlines have 
a common cause in the fight against in- 
tegration and super-monopolies in the 
transportation field, Robert Ramspeck, 
executive vice president of the Air Trans- 
port Association, told the annual con- 
vention of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., in Cincinnati last fortnight. 

“It is charged,” he said, “that the more 
powerful of the railroad systems of the 
U. S., acting individually and through 
their national and state associations and 
through other organizations having mem- 
bers sympathetic with them in their views, 
are i . « « drives to obtain legis- 
lation that will enable them to acquire, 
own, operate or control another form of 
carrier—‘partial integration-—or make 
possible the creation of transportation 
companies in which they as the domi- 
nating factors will have the right and 
power to acquire, own, operate or con- 
trol any and all types of carriers, com- 
— jor contract— that is, ‘total integra- 

on’. 

The “anti-integrationists”, those opposed 
to creation of a few super-monopolies in 
transportation, Ramspeck declared, should 
continue their fight against breakdown 
of competition among the various forms 
of carriers, 

Other important problems  meriting 
united effort by truck and aircraft car- 
riers for their solution, Ramspeck pointed 
out, are: 

(1) Issue of governmental regulation— 
federal, state or both—and the nature and 

of such regulation. Airlines, he 
said, believe that the current 79th Con- 
gress should forthwith finally dispose of 
the issue and place common carriers by 
aircraft engaged in interstate and for- 
eign commerce under the sole and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment... Such action would leave to the 
states jurisdiction only over purely intra- 
state operators. 

(2) Federal regulatory agencies. 
Closely related to the federal-state regu- 
latory problem is that involving federal 
agencies charged with regulating the car- 
riers in the public interest, k 
stated. In view of the airlines’ excellent 
record of achievement, he explained, the 
air transport industry is at a loss to 
understand the reasons which are caus- 


ing agitation in certain quarters for 
scrapping the CAA and CAB and trans- 
ferring their duties. to the ICC. 

(3) Special taxes and fees by federal, 
state and municipal taxing jurisdictions. 
“Multiple taxation” on federal, state and 
municipal levels was described as a 
serious burden which, in the eyes of the 
airlines, is not only improper and un- 
fair, but fraught with dangers to the 
future welfare of air transportation. 
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To Resume Service—Pacific Airlines, 
which suspended during the war, plans 
to resume intra-state operations between 
Los Angeles and Sacramento in February. 

Agency Named—Panagra has named 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect the airline’s domestic national ad- 
vertising. 

Magazines Flown—United Airlines is 
flying approximately 11,000 pounds of 
Newsweek magazines each week from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast on chartered 
DC-3s. 

Sets Up New Office—Pan American Air- 
ways has established a new office in the 
Dillingham Transportation Building, 
Honolulu, to expedite air express ship- 
ments to and from the U. S. 

Revenue Passengers Up—Braniff Air- 
ways carried 388,000 revenue passengers 
during 1945, up 57% over the previous 
year. 

New Ticket Office—American Airlines 
has acauired a new ticket office in New- 
ark, N. J., situated in the National New- 
ark Building. 

Travelog Published—Braniff Airways 
has published a new “Travelog,” an en- 
cyclopedia of travel information contain- 
ing indexed travel notes on each city 
served by the airline. 

Convention Bureau—Trans-Canada Air 
Lines has set uv a Convention and Meet- 
ing Bureau in the company’s traffic head- 
quarters in Winnipeg. Specialized serv- 
ice to convention travelers in the U. S. 
and Cenada will be offered. 

Promotion—Western Air Lines’ 
traffic department is notifying air trav- 
elers that ODT travel restrictions do not 
materially affect space on the carrier. 
Seats are available, says promotional lit- 
erature. 

Transatlantic Record—Pan American 
Airways carried 20.025 transatlantic pas- 
sengers during 1945, more than 50% 
more than in 1944. 
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Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 
AGENTS FOR 
Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Room 7033, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 


WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 
Cee 


WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 


AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
3—Lockheed Hudson Mark VI - P. W. 1830-67 Engines 


1—Leckheed 14 
<4WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS } 
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J 
Executive 
Col. C. C. West Jr., has returned to Continental 
Air Lines as senior vice president after four years 
of active duty with the ATC. 
Maj. Gen. Eimer E. Adler has been named vice 
president and general manager of Aerovias Braniff, 
S. A. 





Adler 


Waldorf McFerron 


. 
Miscellaneous 

Col. Harry C. Short has been named director of 
planning and research for Continental Air Lines. 
He formerly was manager of Continental's modi- 
fication center. 

Gail G. Phillips has been named promotion man- 
ager in the public relations department of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines; Thomas T. Hinman to as 
sistant to the executive vice president. 

Lt. Col. Thomas M. Murphy has returned from the 
Air Transport Command to become assistant to 
Western Air L nes’ pres dent Ww am Cou Ter. 

Ray Johnson, wartime head of Continental Air 
Lines’ maintenance and engineering departments, 


has been promoted to superintendent of mainte 
nance. 

Capt. Phares McFerron has been appointed sys- 
tem superintendent of flying for TWA. He was 


formerly eastern division chief pilot. 

Col. Arthur H. Stanton has been named director 
of personnel and training for Braniff Airways. He 
was formerly chief of personnel and base service in 
ATSC for the nine-state Southwestern area. 


Operations 


Richard A. Ashby, who served in the AAF as @ 
second lieutenant, has returned to United Air Lines 
es Western regional superintendent of station 
service. E. C. Thomas, assistant to Seely Hall, vice 
president of Western operations for United, has 
been appointed station manager at Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Col. Loyd C. Waldorf has returned to Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines as 8 captain after three and a half 
years on active duty with the AAF. 


Traffic 


Lt. Gerald G. Hogan, who spent four years as @ 
carrier-based U. S. naval aviator; Grenville Chapin 
Braman, former lieutenant in the AAF; and Arthur 
C. Jaros, also lieutenant in the AAF, have been ap- 


pointed traffic representatives for Pan American 
Grace Airways in Lima. 

Paul E. Iliman has returned from the AAF to be 
come TWA reservations manager in Boston. TWA 


has appointed Charles L. Holmes, Jr., and W. R 
Campbell as senior traffic representatives for the 
company's international division. Holmes has been 
n the Navy and Campbell has been a foreign 
travel expert with American Express Co. 


Herbert D. Ford, who has been associated with 
American Airlines since 1931, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of director of pas- 


senger sales with headquarters in New York. J. 
Clarke Ferguson succeeds Ford as regional pas 
senger traffic manager in Chicago. 

Juan Homs, Jr., has replaced H. P. Heim as sales 
manager ia the midwest territory for Pan American 
Airways since Heim has been named tour promo- 
tion manager for the company. 

George E. Hatch, formerly DTM at Chicago for 
United Air Lines, has been named DTM at Portland, 
Ore., following his return from the Navy. John 
Standish has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager at Portland. Chris Morley, of United's Los 
Angeles office, has been promoted to assistant to 
the western sales manager with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 
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Don’t look now! 


The Boeing Stratocruiser hasn’t been de- 
livered to any airline—yet. But that day 
is coming. The sleek, double-decked planes 
—big brothers of the Boeing B-29’s and 
twins of the record-breaking Army C-97’'s 
—are now being built in Boeing = Bes 
To every one who looks forward to a 
new era in air travel, the Stratocruiser offers: 


NEW SPEED — cruising at 340 miles per 
hour; coast to coast between lunch and 
dinner; across the Atlantic in daylight or 
overnight. 


NEW COMFORT — spacious interiors, with 
luxurious chairs or berths and plenty of 
room to move about; smooth, even flight; 
air-conditioned, sound-proofed cabins; com- 
fortable, normal pressure at all altitudes. 


The Boeing Stratocruiser brings to commercial flight the same skill and experience 
in research, design, engineering and manufacture that gave America the B-29 Superfortress, 


NEW ECONOMY-—reduced fares, yet more 
profitable operation for airlines, made pos- 


sible by unprecedented low operating costs. 


NEW CONVENIENCES —a unique lower- 
deck lounge, reached by stairway from main 
cabin; attractive powder rooms and lava- 
tories; roomy, fully equipped galley for tasty 
meals aloft. 

The Stratocruiser embodies outstanding 
aerodynamic and structural advances not 
found in any other transport airplane. The 
Boeing “117” wing is just one example. 
Designed for the B-29 Superfortress, it 
made possible the speed, range and carry- 
ing capacity that were such vital factors in 
shortening the war. The advantages it gives 
the Stratocruiser are equally outstanding. 


the B-17 Flying Fortress and other great four-engine aircraft. “Built by Boeing, 





First of the true super-transports— 
the twin-decked, 75 to 114 passen- 
ger Boeing Stratocruiser. 





The Stratocruiser inherits the stam- 
ina and flight characteristics of the 
famous Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 


" it’s built to lead. 
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Northwest Airlines 
Creates Several New 


Executive Positions 


A comprehensive organization plan 
which creates several new executive 
positions is announced by Northwest Air- 
lines. The plan provi for five new 
vice presidents—two of them designated 
to implement a regional reassignment of 
authority; an executive vice president, 
who fills a newly-created position; and 
a new treasurer. 

E. I. Whyatt, who has been vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, was chosen for the 
position of executive vice president. W. 
Fiske Marshall, who has been general 
operations manager, becomes vice presi- 
dent-operations. A. E. Floan, secretary 
and general counsel, was elevated to the 
position of vice president, secretary and 
general counsel. Linus C. Glotzbach, who 
has been executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, was named vice president and as- 
sistant to the president. 

Under a aay of decentralizing author- 
in certain fields, two former pilots 
nian regional vice presidents. 

Frank C. Judd, formerly general man- 
ager of the western region, was named 
Western regional vice president. R. L. 
(Lee) Smith, formerly general manager 
of the eastern _Tegion, was named east- 
ern regional, vice president. 

With the elevation of Whyatt, L. S. Hol- 
stad, who has been assistant treasurer, 
was made treasurer. K. R. Ferguson, 
who has been vice president-e 
and planning, and R. O. Bullwinkel, vice 
president-traffic, complete the vice presi- 
dential roster. 


PCA Announces Plan 


For Decentralization 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines last fort- 
night activated a new decentralization 
plan. The plan calls for (1) —— 
of three , Seographical regions within the 
company’s system, with each to be ad- 
ministered by a regional vice president; 
(2) creation of districts, each embrac- 
ing the trading area of a city served 
by PCA, to be by district 
general managers; (3) revision of the 
top management organization to divide 
responsibilities of the-president with a 

new executive vice president and execu- 
sa assistant to the president. 

The two new top tions on the presi- 
dent’s staff already have been filled. J. H. 
Carmichael, former vice president-opera- 
tions and veteran pilot, has been elected 


corpora’ 
executive assistant to the president. 

PCA’s Eastern and Western regional 
vice presidents already have been named. 
They are: 

Col. Richard E. Fell, formerly of the 
Air Transport Command an aviation 
figure for 18 years, as vice president in 
charge of the Eastern Region, with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Robert M. Averill, former attorney and 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

a PCA executive for five years, as 
charge of the Western 





Or THING for which the airline business has always been noted is the fact thar 
a men at the top knew practically everyone in the company by his first 
Of course, in the old days it was sometimes possible to get everyone who 
a for the company into one room—and not a very large room, at that. . 
Now that the airline business is a big business there’s been some feeling that executives 


won't be able to keep this close relationship with employes . . . However, the other 
day we were talking with Paul Richter, vice president of TWA . . . Paul has been 
out of the Navy only a short time and he’s been up to his ears in work involving pilot 
pay negotiations . . It was particularly heartening to hear him say: “You know, 
one of the things I regret most is that since I got back I haven’t been able to see 
even 5% of the people who work for the company. When things get straightened out 
I'm going to take a couple of weeks and visit every station on the system”. . 
We’re glad there are men like Paul Richter, W. A. Patterson of United, C. R. Smith 
of American and several others we could name who aren’t going to let the size of the 
industry throw them 


There was a luncheon in Washington the other day to honor Robert Rams- 
peck, former Congressman from Georgia, as he took over as executive vice 
president of the Air Transport Association . . . In his speech he gave some of 
his impressions of the industry from the standpoint of one who has just be- 
come a part of it .. . One of these impressions, we are delighted to report, was 
that airport limousine fares are too high . . . We wrote a piece about this a 
couple of months ago, pointing out how limousine fares were way out of line 
when compared with air fares . . . The response was quite favorable . . . But 
we want to know when someone is going to do something about it... How 
about someone in the industry taking the lead in bringing these fares into 
line? . . . Meanwhile we go on shelling out $1.15 a crack and that hits where 
it hurts—in the pocket book .. . 


A bouquet to American Airlines for two recent catchy advertising phrases ... 
One, relating to domestic routes, said: “Compare the Fare—You’ll Go By Air”. . . 
The other, on international travel: “Every Day is Departure Day to Europe on 
American Airlines System” . . . We think they’re good .. . 


This story ought to be appreciated by a lot of you fellows who work for 
airlines and who have been transferred from city to city during these many 
long years .. . A friend of ours was working for an airline in Washington and 
several months ago he was transferred to New York . . . So he sold his house 
and bought one in the big city ... A couple of weeks ago (less than a year 
had elapsed) he was transferred back to Washington . . . So, leaving his family 
in New York, he came to Washington to learn his new duties and to find a 
new house ... In case you haven’t heard, Washington is no place to find a 
house, and he was frantically reading newspaper ads and talking to real estate 
men .. . Returning to his office after another unsuccessful exvedition, he had 
a phone call from the vice president of the company, who asked him if he’d 
bought a house .. . Upon receiving a negative answer, the vice president said, 
“Well, don’t—you’ve been transferred to Pittsburgh” ... This, we believe, is 
the quickest double transfer in history, or do you know of a faster one? ... 


You girls who are in the airline business don’t know how lucky you are. ..A 
trade school advertised in a Washington newspaper recently—it seems that they 
want to train women for airline work . It says in the ad, in capital letters, that 
the airline business is the “world’s most glamorous industry” . . . And, it says here 
(in quite large print) that in this business you will “talk with pilots by radiophone; 
meet celebrities; route passengers to far-distant points” . We just thought you’d 
like to know these things, you lucky girls . ; 


U. S. customs officials in Los Angeles were in somewhat of a quandry recently 
when a special Pan American Airways flight arrived from Cuba, our west coast 
spies report . . .They picked up the manifest and were hit between the eyes with 
words like maracas, claves, bongos, tambor, cabaca, chocalho, guiro, timbales and 
quijada de burro . . . Everything turned out all right, though—the plane was 
filled with hundreds of Cuban musical instruments sent by citizens of Cuba to 
Desi Arnaz, band leader, just discharged from the Army... 


We want to put in a plug for Tulsa as having one of ‘the nicest airport terminals 
that we've visited recently . . . It’s attractive, neat and clean and what more can 
you say except that there ought to be more af them ... We also commend Evansville, 
Ind., for keeping its small passenger terminal in nice shape . 

" ase BRAMLEY. 
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American Says Merger Would Result in Savings 


Mid-Continent Would Be 
Taken Out of Need Class 


By Dante. S. Wentz, II 


hoes FIRST post-war airline merger 
proposal was under consideration by 
Civil Aeronautics Board Examiners last 
fornight as American Airlines began the 
presentation of a series of witnesses sup- 
porting its application for Board approval 
of its proposed acquisition of Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines through a transaction in- 
volving an exchange of the two carriers’ 
stock. 

C. R. Smith, American’s Board Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer, de- 
clared in written testimony that the 
Board should approve the merger deal as 
being in the public interest because it 
would: (1) provide improved service to 
cities on both Mid-Continent’s and Amer- 
ican’s routes; (2) result in sizeable econo- 
mies in operating costs on the Mid- 
Continent system; (3) reduce fares on 
Mid-Continent to the 4.5 cents per mile 
level now effective on American’s system; 
(4) permit a reduction in Mid-Continent’s 
mail pay from the present $3.37 per ton 
mile to American’s current rate of 45c 
per ton mile, thereby saving the Post 
Office Department $793,797.65 on the basis 
of the year ended Sept. 30, 1945; (5) 
“bring to the Mid-Continent territory ex- 
perience in developing air transportation 
in comparable territory”; (6) afford the 
cities on Mid-Continent’s routes service 
by a company “having substantial finan- 
cial strength and security, with ability to 
develop, as well as to adopt, technological 
improvements and with ability to with- 
stand temporary economic adversities; 
(7) provide Mid-Continent’s personnel 
greater opportunities for advancement 
within American’s larger system; and (8) 
strengthen U. S. air transportation gen- 
erally by removing Mid-Continent from 
the status of Governmental dependency. 


Tulsa Base 


Smith also disclosed that American 
plans to establish a major overhaul base 
at Tulsa, Okla., where it has recently 
taken a long term lease on the former 
Douglas Modification Center; and that it 
also proposes to take over the former 
Ardmore (Okla.) Army Air Base Airport 
to set up a centralized flight training base 
for the system. 

The AAL executive was subjected to a 
lengthy and involved cross-examination 
by lawyers representing almost every U.S. 
domestic airline. During this questioning, 
he amplified to some extent statements 
made in his direct testimony, pointing out 
that new long-haul one-stop or non-stop 
services which a merger of the two lines 
could make possible would constitute a 
real improvement in service to the public. 
He testified that American has no other 
merger plans in prospect at present. 

American’s second witness was Joseph 
A. Zock, Chairman of the Board of Mid- 
Continent Airlines, who told Examiners 
William F. Cusick and J. Earl Cox that 
in his opinion, merger with American 
represented the most desirable solution of 
Mid-Continent’s problems. He character- 
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ized American’s offer to acquire a con- 
trolling interest in MCA through an ex- 
change of stock on a basis of four shares 
of Mid-Continent common for one share 
of American common as a “clean cut 
proposition with a company soundly situ- 
ated, with a record of accomplishment 
which justifies us in transferring our in- 
vestment to American without special col- 
lateral or undisclosed arrangements.” He 
described the merger proposal as “the 
most satisfactory and constructive solu- 
tion” of the complex of economic and 
related problems which has kept MCA 
in the “need” class of domestic carriers. 


Deal Begun in June 


In prepared testimony, Zock disclosed 
that the merger negotiations with Amer- 
ican had been begun on a formal basis in 
June, 1945. Prior to that time, he said, 
MCA had turned down offers of Braniff 
and Transcontinental & Western Air, and 
that negotiations with Northwest Airlines 
had been terminated by the latter com- 
pany. Additional conversations Zock 
testified, were had with representatives 
of United, National, Pennsylvania-Central 
and Chicago and Southern. 

He testified that the final four-for-one 
stock exchange agreement was worked 
out through a series of conferences 
opened originally by C. R. Smith. Zock 
stated that he holds signed authorizations 
from at least 50.75 per cent of Mid-Con- 
tinent’s stockholders empowering him to 
arrange the exchange deal with American. 
He represents financially the stock in- 
terests in Mid-Continent of Col. Thomas 
Fortune Ryan III, former president of the 
line, and of numerous other members of 
the Ryan family, who collectively form 
the largest block of holders of MCA stock. 

Like C. R. Smith, Zock was the target 
of a long series of questions by counsel 
for nearly every airline intervener in the 
case. He admitted under cross-examina- 
tion, that recent traffic and revenue figures 
indicated that percentagewise, MCA has 
one of the best recent growth records of 
all U. S. carriers, due in large part to its 
recently opened New Orleans extension. 

The presentation of American’s case 
was only half-completed as this issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION went to press. 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, AAL’s- Vice- 
President-Traffic, and C. W. Jacob, the 
earrier’s Secretary, were both scheduled 
to give téstimony. In addition, a series 
of airline interveners including Braniff, 
Eastern, Chicago and Southern, United, 
Western, Northwest, Continental, TWA 
and National remained to be heard. 

City interveners appearing in the open- 
ing session included representatives of 
the Orleans Airport Commission, the City 
of Des Moines, Iowa, the State of Minne- 
sota, and the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports Commission. 


Venezuelan Company Asks 


Foreign Carrier Permits 


Another of the TACA System of na- 
tional airline companies, Linea Aerea 
Taca de Venezuela, C. A., Conde a Car- 
melitas 2-3, Caracas, Venezuela, applied 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night for foreign air carrier permits to 





authorize scheduled or non-scheduled 
operations carrying mail, passengers and 
express between La Guaira, Ven., and 
Miami, and between La Guaira and Bal- 
boa, C. Z. (Docket 2180). 

The Venezuelan company is capitalized 
at 2,100,000 Bolivares ($630,000 U. S.), 
with 11,550 shares or 55 percent of its 
stock held by Venezuelan citizens. The 
remaining 45 percent of the stock, 9450 
shares, is held by Taca Airways, S. A., 
a Panamanian corporation which is the 
parent company of the TACA System. 

application, transmitted to CAB 
through the customary State Depart- 
ment channels, states that the projected 
services wil] be operated initially with 
DC-3 equipment, to be replaced with 
larger and more modern aircraft types 
as they become available. Ernesto 
Franco, Suite 265, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. } Aa 
20, is the company’s U. S. agent. 


CAB Names Baltimore 


As Atlantic Terminal 


The City of Baltimore joined the ranks 
of New York, Washington, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia .and Boston last fort- 
night when it was designated by a de- 
cision of the Civil Aeronautics Board as a 
U. S. co-terminal to be served by Ameri- 
can, Pan American and TWA on inter- 
national flights. The Board order adding 
the Maryland seaport to the list of six 
cities originally selected in the North At- 
lantic Decision was approved by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The Board’s opinion pointed to Balti- 
more’s importance as an industrial center, 
its rank as the second greatest U. S. sea- 
port and its accessibility “to a heavily 
populated, highly industrialized hinter- 
land” as reasons for including it among 
the U. S. North Atlantic route terminii. 

The inauguration of landplane service 
to Baltimore will probably be dependent 
upon the completion of a projected inter- 
national airport eight miles from the city’s 
centre, on which construction is sched- 
uled to begin this Spring. 


Norseman Company May 


Take Plea to U. S. Court 


The Norseman Air Transport, Inc. of 
Longmeadow, Mass., has under consid- 
eration filing of an appeal in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, 
from the decision of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board which denied the company a 
re-hearing in the New England route case. 
(Docket 399 et al.) 

Coates Lear, counsel for the company, 
said it was the position of Norseman Air 
Transport that it never had been given 
an opportunity to present its case fully 
in a CAB hearing. The company is 
up exclusively of some 300 former and 
present members of the Army and Navy 
Air Forces, ATC and RCAF fiyers and 
maintenance and operation men from 
these organizations, all of them veterans 
of World War II. 

















CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Orders: 


4341—Authorizing American Airlines to serve Spring- 
field, Mo., on Route 30 through the use of the 
Springfield-Green County Airport. ; 
4342—Authorizing Colonial Airlines to inaugurate 
service to Ottawa, Canada, on Route 72-F through 
the use of the Uplands Municipal Airport. 
4343—Denying an application of Pan American-Grace 
Airways for a temporary exemption order to per- 
mit it to serve Riobamba, Ecuador, as an inter- 
mediate point between Quito and Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, pending CAB action on Panagra’s ap- 
plication for permanent certification of Riobamba. 
(Docket 2160). \ 
4344—Authorizing Western Air Lines to serve El 
Centro, Calif., on Route 13 through the use of 
the Holtville Auxiliary Airport. 
4345—Permitting Western Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, 
Mont., on Route 19. a . 
4344—Denying Pan American Airways’ motion for 
consolidation of American Overseas Airlines’ ap- 
plication for an exemption order to permit it to 
serve Frankfurt a/M, Germany (Docket 2165), with 
the PAA Trans-Atlantic Certificate Amendment 
Case (Docket 2076); and deferring action on 
PAA's petition to intervene in the AOA-Frankfurt 
Exemption Case. ; : 
4347—Permitting the City of Newark, Ohio, to in- 
tervene in the Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 
535 et al.) , ca 
4348—Dismissing without prejudice the application 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines in Dockets 979, 
1289, 1848, 1850, 1851, 1852, and 2081, formerly 
consolidated with the Middle Atlantic Area Case 
(Docket 674 et al.), at the carrier's request. 
4349—Amending the Uniform System of Accounts for 
Domestic Air Carriers to substitute airport-to- 
airport mileages for the course flown mileages 
previously used. (Amendment No. 9). : 
4350—Authorizing the Cities of Barnesville, Circle- 
ville and Mansfield, Ohio, to intervene in the 
Great Lakes Aree Case. (Docket 535 et al.) — 
4351—Amending the Form of Report of Financial 
and Operating Statistics for Domestic Air Carriers 
(Form 2780) to substitute airport-to-airport mile- 
es for the course flown mileages hitherto used. 
(Amendment No. 4). a 
4352—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to 
operate non-stop service southbound between 
Rochester, N. Y., and Washington, D. C., on 
Route 34. nee 
4356—Dismissi without prejudice the applications 
of John C. Van Son in Dockets 958 and 959, at 
the applicant's request. 
4357—Authorizing Pan American Airways to serve 
Hamilton, Bermuda, with landplane equipment 
through the regular use of Kindley Field. 
thorizing Pennsylvania-Centra! Airlines to 
operate non-stop between Norfolk, ‘ Va., and 
Raleigh, N. C., and between Greensboro, N. C.., 
and Knoxville, Tenn., on Route 51. 
4360—Authorizing Western Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Los Angeles and San Diego on 
Route 13. 
4361—Approving an agreement between United Air 
Lines and Colonial Airlines relating to the hand- 
ling of Colonial's oxygen bottles at New York. 
(Agreement C.A.B. No. 492). 


Alaska Coastal Airlines, Juneau, Alaska, for an 
exemption order authorizing irregular service over 
the following routes: between Skagway, Alaska, and 
the terminal points Carcross, Yukon Territory; White- 
horse, Y. T.; Dawson, Y. T.; Kluane Lake, Y. T.; 
and Atlin, British Columbia; and between Skagway 
and other places in British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory north of the 58th degree of North Lati- 
tude; between Juneau and the terminal points 
Kluane Lake, Y. T.; Dawson, Y. T.; Whitehorse, Y. T.: 
Carcross, Y. T.; Atlin, B. C.; Tulsequah, B. C.; and 
Telegraph Creek, B. C.; and also between Juneau 
and other places in the Yukon Territory and British 
Columbia north of 54° North. (Docket 2175). 

Daniel Alksne, 666 Everett Avenue, Palo Alto 
Calif.. for a permanent or temporary certificate 
authorizing non-scheduled mail, passenger and prop- 
erty service by conventional aircraft to any point 
in the United States. (Docket 2/64). 

American Airlines for the consolidation of its 
Routes 4 and 30 into a single route. (Docket 2/87). 

Badger Airways, Inc., Beloit, Wisc., for a perma- 
nent or temporary certificate authorizing scheduled 
mail, passenger and property service over a circle 
route out of Beloit serving Rockford and Chicago, 
1ll., Dubuque and Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Rock 
Island and Peoria, Ill.; between Beloit and Duluth, 
Minn., via Madison, Portage, Wisconsin Rapids 
Stevens Point, Wausau, Rhinelander and Ashland, 
Wisc.; and over a second circle route based on 
Beloit and serving Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Mano- 
towoc, Sturgeon Bay, Escanaba, Green Bay, Oshkosh, 
and Fond du Lac, Wisc. (Docket 2176). 

City of Cleveland, Ohio (Thomas A. Burke, Mayor) 
for the designation of Cleveland as a co-terminal 
with Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston on the North Atlantic air 
routes. (Docket 2178). 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, for amendment 
of its certificate for Route 53 to include Louisville, 
Ky., as an intermediate point between Evansville 
and Indianapolis, Ind. (Docket 2179). 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines for the consoli- 
dation of its existing Routes 8 and 53. (Docket 2177). 

Federal Airlines pany, 518 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 334-mile between 
Del Rio, Texas, and Brownsville, Texas, via Eagle 
Pass, Laredo and McAllen, Texas. (Docket 2/81). 

Federal Airlines Company, 5/8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 415-mile route between 
Amarillo and Del Rio via Plainview, Big Spring and 
Lubbock, Texas. (Docket 2/82). 

Federal Airlines Company, 5/8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificae authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and 
property over a 926-mile route between Amarillo, 





4362—Authorizing Delta Air Corp. to serve Co- 
lumbia, S. C., through the use of the Columbia 
Army Air Base (Lexington County Airport). 
4363—Consolidating the applications of Richard W. 
Putnam, doing business as Dartmouth Airways, 
Docket 2156; Norfolk Northern Airlines, Docket 
2151; and United Air Lines, Docket 2/£0, for 
hearing with the Middle Atlantic Area Case. 
(Docket 674 et al.) 
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Calendar: 


Feb. 4—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ Latin 
American Division and Miami-Leopoldville Mail 
Rate Case. (Dockets 1593 and 1909). Tentative, 

Feb. 5—Prehearing conference in the Arizona-New 
Mexico Case. (Docket 968 et al.) 10 a. m., Con- 
ference Room “A,"' Departmental Auditorium, 

Feb. !l—Hearing in the Board's Investigation of an 
Agreement between Pan American Airways and 
Panair do Brasil, S. A. (Docket 2032). Examiners 
William J. Madden and J. Earl Cox. Tentative, 

Feb. 18—Hearing in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
Case. (Docket 1051 et al.) 10 a. m., Conference 
Room “C,"" Departmental Auditorium. Examiners 
Curtis C. Henderson and Barron Fredricks. 

Feb. 25—Hearing on the application of Arizona 
Airways and Transcontinental & Western Air for 
the approval of TWA's sale of its certificate for 
Route 38 to Arizona Airways. (Docket 2005). 10 
a. m., Conference Room "'C,"' Departmental Audi- 
toricm. Examiner J. Earl Cox. 

Mar. 4—Hearing on the Braniff-TWA-C and S-Ameri- 
can consolidated Route consolidation proceeding. 
(Docket 1154 et al.) Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 
Tentative. 

Mar. I!l—Hearing in the Board's Investigation of 
the Universal Air Travel Plan. (Docket 1939). E. 


aminer Charles J. Frederick. Postponed from 
Feb. 18. 
Mar. I!i—Hearing on the application of All Ameri- 


can Aviation, Inc., for approval of the acquisi- 
tion of Equipamento All American Aviation, S. A., 
a Brasilian corporation. (Docket 1969). Examiner 
Charles J. Frederick. Tentative. 

April 1—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ applica- 
tion for U. S. domestic routes. (Docket 1803), 
Tentative. 

May 6—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans Case. (Docket 730 et al.) Examiners 
Ralph L. Wiser and Lawrence J. Kosters. Tentative. 





Texas, and Minot, N. D., via Liberal and Garden 
City, Kansas; McCook, North Platte and Valentine, 
Neb.; Pierre and Mobridge, S. D.; and Bismarck, 
N. D. (Docket 2183). 

Federal Airlines Company, 5!8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 210-mile route between 
Minot, N. D., and Winnipeg, Monitoba, Canada. 
(Docket 2184). 

G. |. Airlines, 208 East Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee ?, Wisconsin, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail and property 
pick-up service over a circle route out of Chicago; 
between Chicago and Minneapolis; Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis; and between Milwaukee and Superior, 
Wis., all via various intermediate points. (Docket 
2188). 

Greater Washington Taxi Airways (Bernard €. 
Rand and Albert D. Walder), Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled passenger and 
property service (and mail if deemed necessary by 
CAB) by helicopter or other type aircraft within e 
50-mile radius of the District of Columbia. (Docket 
2162). 

Linea Aerea Taca de Venezuela, C. A., Conde @ 
Carmelitas 2-3, Caracas, Venezuela, for a foreign 
air carrier permit authorizing scheduled and non- 
scheduled mail, passenger and express operations 
between La Guaira, Ven., and Miami, and between 
La Guaira and Balboa, C. Z. (Docket 2180). 

Grant W. Madsen, |? East First South, Salt Lake 
City |, Utah, for a permanent or temporary certifi- 
cate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and 
property service over a 700 mile route between 
Long Beach, Calif., and Albuquerque, N. M., vie 
San Bernardino and Needles, Calif., Kingman, Ash- 
fork, Flagstaff, Winslow and Holbrook, Ariz., and 
Gallup, N. M., and over a 433 mile circle route 
out of Albuquerque, serving Tucumcari and Clovis, 
N. M., as intermediate points. (Docket 2173). 

Grant W. Madsen, !9 East First South, Salt Lake 
City |, Utah, for a permanent or temporary certifi- 
cate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and 
property service over 1150 miles of routes between 
Long Beach, Calif.. and Phoenix, Ariz, vie & 
Centrol, Calif., and Yuma, Ariz.; between Phoenix 
and El Paso via Globe and Safford, Ariz., and 
Lordsburg, Deming and Las Cruces, N. M.; and be- 
tween El Paso and Amarillo via Las Cruces, Alamo- 
gordo, Roswell and Clovis, N. M. (Docket 2172). 

Minute Men-Air Freight, c/o Buford A. Lynch, 1020 
Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 2 
certificate authorizing mail and cargo service be- 
tween Washington and Newark, N. J. (New York) 
via Baltimore and Philadelphia. (Docket 2186). 
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Airport traffic controls and ground-to-air naviga- 
tion systems bearing the time honored name of the 
Radio Receptor Company have been installed in all 
parts of the world 


Airway and airport traffic controllers and aviators 
have found that Radio Receptor transmitters are first 
in dependability under all types of meteorological and 
geographic conditions. 





Radio Receptor engineers were among the first to 
design, develop, and produce radio equipment to help 
speed the progress and safety of aviation. 


Their specialized experience is available to airport 
engineers, consultants, and contractors for installations 
in both municipal and private fields. 


© 





(TV-5S0-A VHF Transmitter with 50 watts output occupies minimum space, is mounted on balibeor 
ing wheels and con be rolled out of its cabinet on self contained tracks. Flexible cables connect 
ing to socket receptacles permit simultaneous operation and service. Write for Bulletin No. 5006.) 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 





SINCE 1922 IN RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 
251 West 19th Street, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Feederline Proposals 


Heard in Argument 


The fourth of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s regional feederline proceedings 
reached the oral argument stage last fort- 
night, as attorneys far airline applicants 
in the New England case presented their 
arguments before the Board. 

Northeast, Eastern, Colonial and All 
American Aviation were the only three 
certificated carriers appearing as appli- 
cants. Northeast’s case, presented through 
its attorney John S. Wynne, provided the 
unusual spectacle of a carrier requesting 
the Board to reject a new route recom- 
mendation made by its examiners. Wynne 
stated that Northeast did not want the 
route between Burlington, Vt., and Port- 
land, Me., for which it had been recom- 
mended. He asked that Northeast be cer- 
tificated into Springfield, Mass., rather 
than Colonial as the examiners had 
recommended. 

E. Smythe Gambrell asked the Board 
to certificate Eastern Air Lines into Provi- 
dence, Hartford, New Haven, Brockton 
and Stamford- tegen tong oP ome 
could be served sim by let own 
EAL flights now po BA — Boston 
from points on Eastern’s system. 


All American Pleads 


All American Aviation’s case for a large 
network of ‘New England pick-up routes 
was argued by Austin M. Zimmerman, 
who declared that New England presented 
a far richer area for pick-up operations 
than did AAA’s present territory. He 
told of the company’s plans to inaugurate 
combination passenger-pic k-up service on 
several routes, using DC-3s seating 18 
passengers and equipped with pick-up 
gear. 

Feederline seme » ous in the 
arguments included E Wiggins Air- 
‘ways, recommended by Examiners Barron 
Fredricks and Joseph Fitzmaurice for a 
1030-mile local service system in New 
England; od Airways, applicant for a 
series of routes lying chiefly in New York 
state; Putnam Airlines, whose attorney, 
Albert F. Beitel, declared that it did not 
want government mail pay assistance for 
its proposed 435-mile route; Northern Air- 
lines; Norseman Air Transport, an Army- 
Navy veteran group; Hylan Flying Serv- 
ice; and Max Dach, and applicant for heli- 
copter authorizations. 

American Airlines, an _ intervener, 
through its attorney Fred M. Glass op- 
posed the certification of Wiggins over 
the Boston-New York feederline recom- 
mended by the examiners. James K. 
Crimmins, TWA attorney, joined in ob- 
jecting to the certification of Wiggins, 
particularly over a Boston-Albany route 
which he said would be directly competi- 
tive with TWA. 

Wilbur La Roe, Jr., representing the 
Port of New York Authority, an inter- 
vener, told the Board that the recom- 

tions of its examiners for a New 
England local service pattern were totally 


inadequate. 
that Frank H. Cro- 
and 
survey of the area and lay out 


route pattern tailored to suit the needs 
New England. Only in this way, he 
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claimed, could an adequate local air 
transportation system for New England 
be built up. He claimed that the hap- 
hazard applications filed with the Board 
did not add up to such an adequate 
pattern, and that the examiners had failed 
to outline one. 

Recalling CAB Member Oswald Ryan’s 
recent plea that State regulation be kept 
to an absolute minimum, La Roe pre- 
dicted that unless an adequate local ser- 
vice pattern were worked out by the 
Board for New England and other areas, 
State regulatory bodies would step into 
the picture in an attempt to meet this 
need. He predicted that the question of 
an adequate local service pattern would 
eventually become just as important as 
the need for an international route pat- 
tern. 


Route Consolidations 
Asked by 4 Carriers 


A general series of route consolidations, 
designed to permit the removal of a 
number of arbitrary route junction points 
and to make possible a variety of new 
non-stop operations, was the subject of a 
Civil Aeronautics Board hearing last fort- 
night in which American Airlines, Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, Transconti- 
nental & Western Air and United Air 
Lines each presented its consolidation 
plan. 

American’s case for consolidation of its 
Routes 18, 23 and 4 was presented through 
Willis G. Lipscomb, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent-Traffic and General Traffic Manager, 
who testified that joining the three routes 
would permit more economic operation of 
four-engined equipment, as well as ad- 
ministrational economics achieved through 
the elimination of a variety of CAB and 
Post Office forms. He stated that the 
consolidation would permit American to 
operate non-stop from coast-to-coast and 
from Boston to Washington. 

PCA’s President C. Bedell Monro told 
CAB Examiner Ralph A. Wiser that 
PCA’s Routes 14 and 32 should be con- 
solidated to remove junction point ob- 
stacles and because there had been a 
“substantial and historic participation in 
business between the two routes.” Con- 
solidation, he said, would give PCA 35 
new non-stop possibilities, of which Nor- 
folk-Chicago, Baltimore-Chicago, Wash- 
ington-Chicago, Pittsburgh-Chicago, Ak- 
ron-Chicago, and Pittsburgh-Cleveland 
were the most likely to be operated. 

TWA and United both objected to PCA’s 
Washington-Chicago proposal, claiming 
that it did not now participate in that 
travel market and should not be allowed 
to penetrate it through a consolidation 


Pp ’ 

Transcontinental & Western Air’s case 
for consolidation of its Routes 36, 61, 2. 
37, 44, 61 and 67, was presented through 
E. O. Cocke, Vice President-Traffic, who 
declared that the consolidation would pro- 
duce improved service to the public and 
would permit TWA numerous clerical 
economies. Among the non-stops the 
consolidation would permit, Cocke men- 
tioned Boston-Kansas City, Boston-St. 
Louis, Boston-Chicago, Chicago-Wash- 
ington, New York-San Francisco, Chi- 
eago-San Francisco, and Boston-San 
Francisco. 
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Pan Am Wants to Inaugurate 
Frankfurt Service at Once 


Less than two weeks after a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiner had completed 
hearings on Pan American Airways’ com- 
prehensive application for amendments to 
its European route certificates, which in- 
volves a request for permission to serve 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany, the company 
last fortnight applied to the Board for a 
temporary exemption order to permit im- 
mediate opening of commercial air serv- 
vice to the south German city pending 
final action on the amendment applica- 
tion. Frankfurt is seven miles north of 
the 50th parallel of latitude set by the 
Board’s North Atlantic Decision as the 
northern boundary of the central Euro- 
pean area assigned to PAA. 

The application for the exemption states 
that PAA plans to open service to Prague, 
Czechoslavakia, March 1, and that Frank- 
furt, Headquarters of the U. S. Army of 
Occupation for Germany, will lie directly 
beneath the projected flight path between 
Brussels and the Czech capital. The com- 
may has asserted that it should be cer- 

into Frankfurt despite the fact 
thet it lies outside its assigned area, be- 
cause it is the trading and transport cen- 
tre of the portion of Southern: Germany 
PAA was selected to serve. 


American Airlines Asks 


Consolidation of Routes 


American Airlines last fortnight applied 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
consolidation of its Routes 4 and 
(Docket 2187), and a Board examiner has 
recommended that this request be con- 
sidered in a consolidated proceeding with 
similar applications filed earlier by Braniff 
Airways, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
and Chicago and Southern Air Lines. 

The Braniff application asks to con- 
solidate Routes 9, 15 and 50 (Docket 1154); 
TWA is proposing the consolidation of 
Route 44 with Routes 2, 37, 61, and 67 
(Docket 2142); and C & S wants its 
Routes 8 and 53 linked in a single cer- 
tificate (Docket 2177). It is believed that 
the Board will order all four applications 
consolidated for simulatneous hearing. 
The case is now scheduled to be heard 
on March 4 by CAB Examiner Herbert 
K. Bryan, 


Last of CAB’s Regional 
Certificate Cases Up 


Work on the last of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board’s current series of regional 
certificate cases is scheduled to get under- 
way Feb. 5 with a prehearing conference 
to discuss applications in the Arizona- 
New Mexico area. The Board's inten- 
tion of setting up a proceeding to handle 
new route applications in this general 
area has been known for some time. 

TWA (Docket 1041) and United (Docket 
1923) are the only existing carriers whose ap- 
plications’ are listed in the preliminary line- 
up of parties to the proceeding. Other dockets 
to be considered include: Border Airline, 
Docket 968; William Edward Hann, Docket 
1162; William Beatus, Docket 1489; Air Tran- 
sit Company, Docket 1707; Lucius S. Smith, 
Docket 1719; Mrs. T. W. Lanier, Docket 1783; 
and Silver States Airways, Docket 2135. 
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PICAO Gets Airworthiness Recommendations 


Submitted to Dycer, 
Who Represents U. S. 


HE AIRCRAFT Industries Association 

of America last fortnight submitted to 
C. F. Dycer, United States representative 
on the Airworthiness Subcommittee of 
PICAO, its recommendations on Air- 
worthiness of Aircraft (International 
Annex G). 

The AIA recommendations included 
both general recommendations as to the 
form, scope and administration of Annex 
G, and specific recommendations as to 
the airworthiness requirements that 
should be contained therein. 

In the matter of General Recommenda- 
tions, AIA proposes: 

(1) That Annex G confine itself to re- 
quirements agreed to internationally on 
a mandatory use basis, with the require- 
ments regarding performance character- 
istics suggested by the Chicago Airworthi- 
ness Subcommittee as Vol. II being 
relegated to Annex O, and the recom- 
mended practices suggested as Vol. II 
being omitted completely on the ground 
that they would tend only to confuse the 
issue as regards status of various domestic 
national requirements. 

(2) That Annex G standards should be 
so universally acceptable as to warrant 
their complete inclusion as an integral 
part of each country’s own domestic re- 
quirements. 

Publicize Differences 

(3) That requirements not comprising 
a part of Annex G should be left to the 
discretion of each nation, with the U. S. 
Civil Air Regulations being translated and 
distributed to those countries not now 
equipped with their own standards. 

(4) That the PICAO Airworthiness 
Subcommittee investigate and publicize 
the differences between the various 
countries purely domestic requirements 
in a series of PICAO Airworthiness 
Memoranda containing recommendations 
for eliminating the discrepancies noted. 

Other AIAA general recommendations 
included a suggested system of numbering 
which is currently being employed by a 
number of airlines in this country and is 
being considered by the Army and Navy; 
a proposal that for practical reasons it is 
essential that the national authorities of 
each country be given full responsibility 
for determining compliance of its own 
(built) aircraft with the international 
standards; and a suggestion that where 
deviations are necessary and granted, they 
should be listed on the airworthiness cer- 
tificate for the information of the cus- 
tomer, but that they not be used as pos- 
sible grounds for prohibiting the aircraft 
involved from international navigation. 
In this connection AIAA takes exception 
to Articles 39 and 40 of the Convention 
on the grounds that faith in the com- 
petency and integrity of the certificating 
authorities of each nation to insure that 
the spirit of Annex G has not been 
violated is essential to the success of 
PICAO. 

On the matter of specific contents of 
Annex G, AIAA makes a strong recom- 
mendation that all material pertaining to 
non-transport category aircraft be deleted 
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therefrom. It further proposes that the 
provisions in Part I of Document 325, 
General Requirements for Airworthiness 
Certification, be worked out with primary 
consideration for the elimination of paper 
work and time delays which might face 
the manufacturers and the operators in 
the processing, validation or renewal of 
airworthiness certificates. 

The recently revised CAR 04 and not 
Document 325 is suggested as a basis for 
discussion in determining the U. S. view- 
point as to specific Airworthiness Re- 
quirements (Part 2, Document 325). In 
this connection, AIAA suggests that the 
following paragraphs of CAR 04 be con- 
sidered for inclusion as they now stand: 

04.11, .112, .113, .114, .115, .121, .122, .1220, 
1221, .1222, .1230, .1231, .124, .131, .1312, .201, 
.202, .210, .2101, 211, .2111, .2112, .21120, .212, 
600, 6001, .6002, 30, 301, 302, .38120, .3824, 
38240, 410, 41000, 411, .44, .440, .4400, .4403, 
4405, .45, .450, 4610, 470, .49, 54, 540, .S41, 
542, 5461, .5462, .5463. 


Parts which are offered for considera- 
tion with some slight modification from 
their present form are: 

04.133, .200, .38121, 40, 4101, .4231, 4251, 
428, 43, .454, 46, 460, .4700, 490, 491 and .493. 

AIAA further recommends that pro- 
visions be made for a cargo category, 
separate and apart from the transport 
passenger category, and that in this con- 
nection Part 3, Document 325, Engine 
Airworthiness, be modified to provide for 
a stand-by or emergency engine rating 
for use in purely cargo aircraft. It sug- 


gests the establishment of this rating in 
accordance with the industry recommen- 
dations submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at its recent hearing on CAR 04. 


Other AIAA recommendations on En- 
gine Airworthiness follow the proposals 
made to Dr. E. P. Warner in a memor- 
andum dated March 30, 1945, and signed 
by J. H. Sidebottom, secretary, Engine 
Technical Committee, Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


With reference to Part 4, Document 
325, Propeller Airworthiness, AIAA ex- 
presses the belief that it is sufficient 
merely to specify a general paragraph 
on design, construction and materials. 
Experience gained in the actual use of 
propellers in service, it states, does not 
appear to justify or warrant an attempt 
at standardizing type test requirements 
for propellers on an international basis. 

Finally, AIAA recommends that Part 5, 
Document 325, Equipment Airworthiness, 
be deleted entirely. It bases this recom- 
mendation on the belief that no amount 
of regulation would ever result in uniform 
procedures of inspection, quality control, 
ratings or tolerances, and on existing con- 
ditions in this country where the CAA 
now requires complete certification for 
some items of equipment such as skiis, 
life rafts, lights and floats; semi-certifi- 
cation of others such as inspection hand- 
book list and specification approvals; and 
no handling of others which are approved 
as part of the aircraft. 














mercial air carrier. 





Offered for Immediate Sale 
ONE (1) LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


A complete airline airplane in every detail, including all 
radio equipment and instruments. 
Interior finished in brown tones. 
Fourteen Deluxe passenger chairs, rest room and buffet. 
Time on engines since overhaul—-left—15 hours and 8 
minutes—right—113 hours and 18 minutes. 


OWNED ONLY BY CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
SINCE NEW + TOTAL SALE PRICE $70,000.00 
Also, complete inventory of Lockheed Lodestar repair 

parts for sale—immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Wire, or Write 
R. G. ScHoruinc, GENERAL PuRCHASING AGENT 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
Hangar No. 3, Stapleton Airfield 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 


Licensed as a com- 
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PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC. 
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DINKLER 
HOTELS 


@ in ATLANTA 
THE ANSLEY 
© in BIRMINGHAM 
THE TUTWILER 
@ in MONTGOMERY 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 
© in NEW ORLEANS 
THE ST. CHARLES 
© in SAVANNAH 
THE SAVANNAH 
© in LOUISVILLE 
THE KENTUCKY 
@ in NASHVILLE 
The ANDREW JACKSON 
© in GREENSBORO 
THE O. HENRY 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, Jr.. Vice-Pres. 











ABM ENGINEERS are working on an air to air pick-up method for snatching 

helicopters with conventional aircraft and towing them like gliders, thus increasing 
the helicopter’s range and conserving its fuel for special purposes such as rescues at 
remote and inaccessible spots. Lift during the “glider” part of the operation is being 
supplied presumably by autorotation of the blades. 


A patent was recently granted to Gerald H. Hanson of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
for an automatic airspeed regulator for aircraft. Such devices will be essential 
in any automatic blind landing system tied into the autopilot if safe separations 
are to be maintained between various aircraft. 


Goodyear Aircraft is understood to have decided against immediate production of 
its personal amphibian despite the successful performance of the prototype—primarily 
because it is not convinced that sufficient demand exists to warrant mass production. 
Once this demand does develop, however, Goodyear is one of the big companies that 
is going to do its best to take over the personal aircraft field. 


Independent small field operators are expressing considerable interest in both 
the 85 hp Luscombe Silvaire and the new Cessna as a combination utility craft 
which they can not only rent out to private pilots and advanced students, but 
can also use for charter hops into small fields. Preference between the two 
makes seems to hinge at present on which company is first able to answer in- 
quiries and effect deliveries. 


The small field operators are also getting more interested in Link trainers. They 
point out that in addition to be almost must equipment for the student who wants 
to get an instrument rating, the synthetic trainer is a natural for bringing in revenue 
on days when everyone is sitting around in the hangar waiting for a fog to lift or a 
wind to die down so that they can fly. 


Election of George A. Page, Jr., director of engineering, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
as aircraft engineering vice president of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
for 1946 suggests that emphasis will be placed on flying missiles; for while Curtiss 
is abandoning the commercial airframe business, it has no intention of quitting 
the military field, and is concentrating on flying missile types. 


The “HF-DF” system just revealed by the Navy as one of the principal factors in 
the tracking down and sinking of enemy submarines should have commercial applica- 
tion as a means of rapidly locating aircraft forced down in the ocean. At present 
many of the stations have been de-activated, but as far as is known, they have not 
been dismantled and could be put back into service if warranted. 


Feeder lines may find VHF communications facilities less satisfactory, at least 
at the outset, than regular trunk lines, primarily because they are expected to 
operate at lower altitudes, and VHF range is limited to line of sight. This is 
particularly troublesome in mountainous terrain . . . Incidentally, some VHF 
interference has been noted recently beyond line of sight, but the cause of this 
phenomenon is still somewhat of a mystery. 


Don’t count the DC-8 out of the domestic transport picture because of the orders 
now being announced for other types. At least two airlines are known to be definitely 
favoring it in their deliberations, but may not make a decision until March or April 


Southern Aircraft Division, Portable Products Corp., has just completed and 
test flown its twin-engine, six place executive aircraft to be known as the 
Southernaire Model 11. Further details will be forthcoming shortly. 


The lightplane manufacturers are going to have to reach a compromise between 
streamlining for speed and accessibility for maintenance before long. On a recent trip 
in one of the faster two place types we were held up for three hours by sticking valves 
and much of the time was spent in pulling the propeller and cowling just to get at 
— front cylinder. A removable plate of some sort would have saved at least 
an “2 


Manufacturers are pointing out that if the airframe companies would include 
primary instruments and two-way radio as original equipment, the overall price 
might be higher, but a net saving would result to the buyer. The reason is that 
the manufacturer can buy such items at a much lower rate than the owner, who 
installs them at a later date. 


An as yet unannounced controllable pitch propeller for light aircraft has been de- 
veloped by Marquette Metal Products Co., now a subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
It is understood that the new prop was developed by two former Curtiss engineers, 
and here is considerable speculation as to whether Curtiss-Wright intends to enter 
the lightplane propeller field through its new subsidiary while still sticking to the 
1,000 hp and higher field at the Curtiss Propeller Division. 

SypNEy CARTER. 
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HE photograph shows a BEECHCRAFT 
innovation in structural testing. After this 
all-metal wing had passed its stationary load 
(static) test successfully it was subjected to 
a “rough air test” originated by Beech engi- 
neers. Tension patches were attached to both 
sides and the wing was continuously sub- 
jected to alternating loads of varying inten- 
sity, similar to the loads encountered in 
rough air at the full gross weight and full 
cruising speed of the airplane. It was bent 
back and forth, day and night, for weeks; 
to test for possible points of fatigue failure. 

After the equivalent of 50 years of fly- 
ing at 400 hours per year, the first failure 
occurred. That point was then strengthened. 

The wing thus tested is for a new all- 
metal, four-place BEECHCRAFT designed for 
the medium price class. Its specifications and 
price will not be released until after it has 








BEECHCRAFTS DID THEIR PART 





fully proven that it is a true representative 
of the BEECHCRAFT standards of quality, rug- 
gedness, flight stability, and performance. 

After laboratory tests of this type are 
completed, the airplane will be flown con- 
tinuously, day and night, for 1,000 hours 
by a group of eight pilots before it is put 
into volume production. 

When it is released to the public it will 
be worthy of the mame BEECHCRAFT. In 
the meantime, BEECHCRAFT distributors will 
accept priority orders on a “sight unseen, 
specifications unknown” basis, with cash 
deposit. Over 250 such orders, now on 
hand, constitute a fine tribute to the 
BEECHCRAFT reputation. We wish to express 
our gratitude to this group of BEECHCRAFT 
enthusiasts and assure them that we are 
certain that they will not regret their con- 
fidence in us. 


Beech Aircraft 
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9HD Cyclone Was Developed for Douglas DC-4 


Chicago & Southern Line 
First to Specify Them 
By Frep HuNTER 

T= 9HD CYCLONE, recently an- 

nounced by the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., was developed as a power unit for 
the Douglas DC-4, American AVIATION 
learned in Los Angeles where an installa; 
tion of the nine-cylinder engines has been 
made in a C-54A to qualify for a type 
certificate. 

This marks the first time any power 
unit other than the 14-cylinder R-2000 
series manufactured by the Pratt and 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft has 
been installed in a Douglas DC-4 type 


plane in the U. S. 

One air © and Southern— 
already has placed an order to equip four 
converted C-54’s and several other car- 
riers are reported to be interested in the 
power plant which Wright claims will not 


only bring about an appreciable weight 


economy, but will increase block speed 
by 16 miles an hour or more. 

Engineering for the installation of the 
nine-cylinder Wrights in the four-engine 
Douglas ships has been completed by the 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. and fabrication of 
macelles is in progress at Rohr’s Chula 
Vista, Calif. plant. These units, reported 
to cost approximately $35,000 per set, 
are scheduled to be available to airline 
operators in March. 

Will Furnish Engines 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Douglas company to furnish the Wright 
engines on order in new DC-4 planes, and 
the C-54A in which the first four units 
were installed at Grand Central Airport 
in Glendale will be turned over to Doug- 
las to conduct the necessary testing for 
obtaining the type certificate. 

Basically, the 9HD is built on the same 
lines as the nine-cylinder Cyclones which 
have been powering DC-3 airliners, but 
advancement in cooling, supercharger effi- 
ciency and structure have enabled the 
Wright engineers to take increased out- 
put from the 1823 cubic inches which have 
been standard displacement of the series 
for several years. 

At the dry weight of 1,360 pounds, the 
engine weighs .95 pounds per brake horse- 
power. This lower engine weight results 
in a reduction in airplane empty weight 
of 1,200 to 1,400 pounds depending upon 
the propeller assembly chosen and is di- 
rectly reflected in increased useful load. 

Through lower drag plus higher brake 
horse power available for cruising at a 
given percentage of rated power, Wright 
Aeronautical claims an increased block 
speed of 16 miles per hour on a 200-mile 
trip, 22 miles per hour on a 500-mile 
trip and still higher on longer flights. 

The following are the performance fig- 
ures for the new 9HD, using Grade 
100/130 fuel: 
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Ronald H. 
Export Sales Head—(i3))°' Susy’ 
formerly with Douglas Aircraft Co., has been 
named export sales manager for Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. Under Askew's direction will be 
Lockheed's sales offices in Europe, Australia and 
South America and another to be opened soon 
in the Far East. A veteran of 18 years aviation 
experience, Askew was export sales manager for 
Douglas from 1941-45. 





Second Annual Northwest | 


Airshow Opens March 12 

The Second Annual Northwest Airshow 
is to be held in the Minneapolis Audi- 
torium March 12 through 18 under the 
sponsorship of the National Aeronautic 
Association. Nearly 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space has already been sold to previous 
exhibitors. Eight personal aircraft dis- 
tributors have reserved space for a show- 
ing of their prototype planes. Other ex- 
hibitors include manufacturers of avia- 
tion equipment, commercial airlines, flying 
schools, gas and oil companies, jobbers, 
dealers and others with aviation products. 
Large and small exhibit spaces, costing 
from $100 to $175, are still available and 
can be obtained by writing H. H. Cory, 
sales manager, Suite 236, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. 


XC-99 Ready for Wing 

Consolidated Vultee has the fuselage of its 
giant XC-99 far enough along so that the 
next step is to hook on the 230-foot wing. 
The wing, built in Forth Worth, is being 
shipped to San Diego on flat cars in sections. 





Brake Crank Imp. 
Horse Shaft Alt. Gear 
Power RPM Feet Ratio 
1425 2700 S.L. Low 
1275 2500 3000 Low 
1125 2500 9200 High 
890 2300 10000 Low 
785 2300 16200 High 
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C. W. Perelle Resigns 
At Hughes Aircraft 
After Disagreement 


Charles W. Perelle has resigned as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Hughes Aircraft Co., and Frank M. Mc- 
Donnell, comptroller and treasurer, has 
taken over the management temporarily. 
Howard R. Hughes, company president, 
in confirming a disagreement with Perelle 
declared: “We disagreed over the manner 
in which the plant should be operated.” 

Also resigning in the administrative 
shakeup are Joseph W. Hennen, assist- 
ant general manager who formerly was 
manager of Consolidated Vultee at Nash- 
ville; Clifford Sharpe, production man- 
ager; Clinton Erb, auditor, and Anthony 
Burke, public relations manager. 

Perelle, who had a wide background 
of aircraft experience with both Boeing 
and Consolidated Vultee, was brought 
into the Hughes Aircraft Co. as general 
manager at a salary of $75,000 a year in 
October, 1944, following a succession of 
several general managers. He was made 
a vice president of the Hughes Tool Co, 
parent company of Hughes Aircraft, and 
a director of TWA, as part of the ar- 
rangement to obtain his services to 
straighten out difficulties which had be- 
set the aircraft company organized by 
Howard Hughes, and to bring into pro- 
duction the huge 8-enginer H-4 flying 
boat being built under contract with the 
RFC and the FX-11, an Army photo- 
graphic plane, both of which had under- 
gone delays. 


Boat Nearly Complete 


The H-4 flying boat is now virtually 
completed at a cost of approximately 
$18,000,000, but a hitch has occurred in 
negotiations for its removal from the 
Hughes plant at Culver City to a beach- 
ing dock at Long Beach. About three 
months ago Perelle arranged in Wash- 
ington for an additional sum of slightly 
more than $1,500.000 from the RFC for 
construction of the beaching dock, mov- 
ing the ship, its re-assembly at Long 
Beach, and test flights. Final papers for 
this, however, have not been signed. 

The FX-11 is now undergoing taxi tests 
and will be ready for flight tests soon. 
Hughes has built two of these craft, plus 
a static model. The original $30,000,000 
order for approximately 100 FX-1lls was 
cancelled by the Army. 

The management shake-up has industry 
circles wondering as to the possible effect 
on production plans for the Hughes Feed- 
erliner. Announced almost a year ago as 
a postwar project, the 18-passenger trans- 
port aroused considerable interest be- 
cause of an exceptionally low stalling 
speed. Nothing has been said about it 
since V-J Day, however, and the resig- 
nation of Perelle, who was known as a 
production expert, has renewed specula- 
tion that the project may have been 
dropped. 
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Huxley 


Robert R. Nadal has returned from the Navy to 
take up his duties as sales manager for Culver Air- 
craft Corp. Before joining Culver in 1941, Nadal 
was district manager for Chevrolet in the St. Louis 


Nadal Bunce 


area. 

Warren R. Smith, who served with the Ninth Air 
Force overseas and prior to the war was associated 
with a New York public relations firm, has been 
appointed public relations manager of the Fair- 
child Aircraft Division. 

H. M. Wales has been appointed sales manager 
of aviation electronic equipment for the transmitter 
division of General Electric's Electronics Depart- 
ment. He has been associated with GE's aviation 
division since his discharge from the AAF in 1940. 

John L. Bunce has been appointed factory man- 
ager of Pratt & Whitney Division and Henry N. Igo 
has been named superintendent of assembly and 
test. William P. Huxley, associated with Hamilton 
Standard's sales department since January, 1!942, 
has been named assistant sales manager. 

Louis S$. Marsh, chief metallurgist of Boeing Air- 
craft Co., has retired after more than 28 years in 
the Boeing engineering department. 

Dr. Waldo H. Kllever has been appointed to the 
newly created position of director of research of 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. He has 
been chief physicist for the company's aeronautical 
division. 

W. C. Rux, of the Aircraft Carburetor Technical 
Service of Bendix Aviation Corp., has been named 
supervisor of the aircraft distributors’ service sales 
of Bendix Carburetor Division, and Jack Gibboney, 
of the jet propulsion section, has been appointed 
supervisor of aircraft parts distribution. 

James C. Welsch has resigned as sales manager 
of the Stinson Division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. after 20 years in aviation sales. 

G. A. Huggins has been named manager of 
Douglas Aircraft Company's Santa Monica plant. 
He formerly was chief of tooling for all Douglas 
plants and later plant manager of the company's 
Long Beach factory. ; 

Jess W. Sweetser, director of public relations for 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., has resigned to organize 4 
new company outside the aviation field. Richard 
Cowell, Washington public relations representative 
for the company, also has resigned. : 

Lloyd L. Kelly, former AAF major at Bryan Field, 
Texas, who was a member of the AAF Instrument 
Flying Standardization Board, has joined the educa- 
tional staff of Link Aviation Devices. ; 

Avery McBee, for six years director of public 
relations of the Glenn L. Martin Co., has become 
Hawaii manager for N. W. Ayer & Son. ome 

Tom Y. Smith, manager of Convair's Stinson Divi- 
sion, has resigned. Larry Cooper has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for the division, suc- 
ceeding James C. Welsch, resigned. 

Herbert A. Meade, commercial aerial photog- 
rapher, has assumed charge of professional aerial 
photographic mapping and charting camera and 
equipment sales for the Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corp. 

Gene Root, chief of the aerodynamics section of 
Douglas Aircraft Company's El Segundo plant, has 
been chosen one of the nation's 10 outstanding 
young men of 1945 by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Betty Lou Hinds has resigned as advertising man- 
ager and public relations director of Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp. to become sales promotion manager 
for Cincinnati Air Activities. 

Howard K. Morgan, formerly director of engineer 
ing for TWA, has joined the engineering staff of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation's Radio Division. 

Harm Jan van der Linde, fabrication superintend- 
ent of Ryan Aeronautical Co., recently was awarded 
8 diamond-studded service pin on the 22nd anni- 
versary of his employment with Ryan. 

A. F. Logan has been appointed director of in- 
dustrial relations for Boeing Aircraft Co., succeed- 
ing C. E. French, resigned. 
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Surplus Military Gliders 
Sold by RFC Total 800 


Some 800 surplus military gliders have 
been sold for $281,561, according to fig- 
ures released by the RFC. This total in- 
cludes those bought for use in civil avia- 
tion and for use by schools for educational 
purposes. Gilders of all types still on 
hand total 345. 

Best seller has been the TG-6, a three- 
place glider designed by Taylorcraft, 
which has been type-certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for con- 
version into a powered lightplane with 
the installation of an engine to other 
modifications. 

The TG-6 is being sold for $350, and 

there still are 156 on hand. There has 
teen a shortage of suitable engines for 
installation but the supply is increasing. 
Fifteen trailers for the transportation of 
the gliders also have been sold for $75 
each. 
Practically all Army and Navy gliders 
that have been used for training purposes 
in the United States have been declared 
surplus and are available at a fixed price. 
A dealers’ discount is permitted on three 
or more purchases. The veterans’ pref- 
erence also includes a 20% discount. 


Military Accepted 4613 
Transports During 1945 


A total of 4,613 transport planes of all 
types were delivered to the Army and 
Navy during 1945, according to official 
figures received from the military ser- 
vices. Nearly 96% or 4,423 were accepted 
by the AAF, with 190 going to the Navy. 

Effect of the war’s end on transport 
deliveries is reflected in the accompany- 
ing table which’ shows 3,615 or 79% of 
the total received during the first half of 
the year, compared with 998 or 21% in 
the latter half. 

The Army’s total of 4,423 included 722 
heavy four-engine transports, 1,471 heavy 
twin-engine, 1,553 medium twin-engine, 
591 light twin-engine, and 86 light single- 
engine planes. The Navy’s 190 consisted 
of 29 heavy four-engine transports, 42 
light twin-engine, and 119 light single- 
engine transports. 


Predicts Peacetime 
Industry Will Need 
Far Fewer Plants 


America’s peacetime aircraft industry 
can utilize only about one-third of the 
airframe plants and one-sixth of the 
engine plants built by the government 
during the War, W. Stuart Symington, 
Surplus Property Administrator, reported 
to Congress Jan. 14 a few days before 
he resigned his office. 

Under the disposal policy submitted by 
SPA, the aircraft industry will receive 
no blanket preference in the disposal of 
the 350 government-owned aircraft plants 
which cost more than $3,800,000,000, but 
on formal request of the Army or Navy 
special treatment may be granted to 
insure that certain plants essential to the 
national security be maintained in air- 
craft production. The report indicated 
there would be relatively few cases which 
would merit this special treatment. 


Six More Plants Offered 
For Sale, Lease by RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. announces 
that the following plants are being offered 
for sale or lease: 


M. B. Manufacturing Co.—two plants in 
Connecticut, one each in New Haven and 
East Haven. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—plant at Fair- 
lawn, N. J., used for making aluminum cast- 
ings for aircraft engines. 

Pratt & Whitney Division, United Aircraft 
Corp.—engine plant at East Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

Square DP Co.—aircraft and optical instru- 
ments plant at Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Aeronca Aircraft Corp.—plant at Middle- 
town, O., formerly used in production of 
light trainer aircraft. 

RFC announces that the aircraft parts 
plant at Flushing, Long Island, formerly op- 
erated by the Square D Co., has been sold 
to the Universal Slide Fastener Co. for 
$417,000; Vard, Inc., has purchased war-time 
additions to its property in Pasadena, in- 
cluding land adjoining the original plant 
and several buildings, for “in excess of 
$500,000." RFC also reveals that seven sur- 
plus K-type airship envelopes, having an 
aggregate area of about 5,000 square yards 
of fabric each, are available at 40c a square 
yard. They are stored at the Goodyear plant 
at Akron, O. 





AAF ACCEPTANCES OF TRANSPORT PLANES IN 1945 


Model & Manufacturer 
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NAVY ACCEPTANCES OF TRANSPORT PLANES IN 1945 


RY-3 Consolidated Vultee .............. ceecee 
J4P Grumman amphibian .............sseeee0- 
JRF Grumman amphibian .................s.- 
Ge GN Saubenedacebectcusedudincccetesecs 


Jan.-June July-Dec. Total 
Hecwebieens 467 241 708 
sevcanseenss 8 3 11 
re ve ere 0 1 1 
sededestewde 2 0 2 
éskeneenedee 1,208 251 1,459 
catiausenans 2 7 “ 
seendonenene 0 3 3 
sesegoovencs 1,256 257 1,553 
eessdesooses 448 143 591 
ee ° 80 6 86 
avtvansihwea 3,471 952 4,423 
peabensde ned 19 10 29 
eveceedsecese 7 cove 7 
sedéedunbeds 23 12 35 
sasadeposane 95 24 119 
PT TTT TTT TTT 144 46 190 
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Airline Stock Returns 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS AIRCRAFT Show 340% Increase 


kk ARNINGS ON the average airline 
- share of stock rose about 340% from 
1941 to 1945, according to an index of 


airline stock prices prepared by John H. 
Lewis & Co., New York investment house. 


‘ This resulted primarily frem the indus- 
try’s tax treatment, the Lewis study adds, 
The study discounts the frequent com- 


ment that “the rise in airline securities 

FOR SALE b RF has been based on future hopes for this 
y growing industry” by pointing out that 

“actually, from 1941 to 1944 airline prices 


did not do as much better than other 


stocks as did their earnings.” 
“The two periods in which airline stock 


at 
were definitely ‘discounting the future’ 
were the years just before the war when 
prices were rising disproportionately to 
earnings and the last few months. 


“In contrast to the recent prices rise, 


less 20% reduction on purchase of three or earnings . . . have started falling. In 

; *_ «= October, earnings on the stocks included 

more at one time by one person with ferry- i dan Leite Eetiee: fell about S09 wall 
ing allowance of 27¢ per mile not to exceed October a year ago. 

$90 a plane. “The current earnings decline is not 

necessarily discouraging, resulting as it 

UNTIL MARCH 16, 1946 does largely from expenses of expansion 

and recently lowered rates. But the fact 


remains that prices are out of line with 
earnings and the latter must increase ma- 
terially just to support the present level 
of the former.” 


Convair Calls Stock 

Redemption March 1 of its $1.25 convert- 
ible preferred stock at $27.50 a share, plus 
3l44c a share accrued and unpaid dividends, 
has been called for by Convair. The privilege 
of converting the preferred into common 
stock on the basis of 1% shares of common 
for each preferred share expires Feb. 28. 
Authorized preferred stock totals 204,819. Of 
this, 177,919 are outstanding, less 26,900 either 
retired or purchased for retirement. 





Single-engine, 2-place, tandem seated, with enclosed cockpit. Pe nr New Direct 
° . w 

Powered with 450 h.p. Pratt & Whitney Wasp, Jr., and suet at 2h smmven tetetin Us 
Wright engines. Equipped with dual controls and blind flying & special meeting voted to increase the com- 
: pers - “ ’s board of directors from eight to 1 
instruments. Type certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- members. The three new members elected 
ini i if] . : . re: A. Felix du Pont, Jr., brother of the 
ministration and are eligible for airworthiness certificates upon a Sneed G. Ge Seah, Seanter of Ge 
completion of all necessary repairs and modifications required company; Harry W.Lunger, Wilmington, Del., 
b th CAA attorney, and Arthur P. Davis, a former 
7 ae ” member of the board who resigned to permit 
i ‘ 7 dent 
For sale until March 16, 1946, at RFC Storage Depots. If ae ee ee 


you do not know the most convenient depot, consult the near- Pt. 6 


est agency listed below. Ask for the aircraft representative. 
Air Associates Nets $224,771! 


Air Associates, Inc., manufacturers and dis- 


* If you have previously qualified for the 20% reduction, tributors of aviation materials and equipment 

‘ : ~ 30 

this 20% applies to purchase of a single plane. Wy Ee 
VETERANS was $224,771, equal to $1.67 per share on the 
eee 134,905 shares of the company’s capital stock 

To help you i : outstanding throughout the year. This com- 

f P you in purchasing surplus property pares with $372,852 or $2.76 per share on the 

rom the RFC, a veterans’ unit has been es- same number of shares for the preceding 
tablished in each of our Disposing Agencies. fiscal year. Net assets as of Sept. 30 were 
$2,222,635, an increase of $495,196 during the 


year. 


CONSTRUCTION J INANCE CORPORATION 


A Disposal Agency Designated by the Surplus Property Administration Waco's [945 Report 


Chicago In its condensed report for the fiscal year 
Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Helena + H: © Jack ile 1945, the Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, O., dis 
Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles + Lovisville + Minneapolis closes that, as of Sept. 30, net sales, including 
Nashville + New Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City » Omaha - Philadelphia expenditures for C.P.F.F. contracts and fee, 


Portland, Ore. + Richmond + St.Louis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio were at $13,388,261. Net profit before taxes 
San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 266 was $293,901 whereas, after taxes, the net 


profit was $92,328. 
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BUrNHaM anD Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


BUrnHamM anD company comprised of 
aviation-minded, war veteran partners...several 
of whom were pre-war fliers...seeks to 

associate itself with interesting projects in the 


aviation and airline field. 


We offer our services as advisers in 
connection with management of financial problems 


and as underwriters of new capital issues. 


To well-managed aviation enterprises, the financial 
markets are open and private funds are available 


to concerns not yet ready for public offéring. 


We invite inquiries from established companies 
requiring experienced financial advice 

and/or contemplating private or public financing. 
Address Burmuam anp company, |5 Broad Si., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


This is No. 1 in a series of advertisements 
designed to accomplish sound financial programs 
for soundly managed aviation companies. 
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Over - the - Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 


Airlines 


SE RRUERE BVMMIOR ones ccc ccccccccccscscecce 
I, “S0cccdcdecscosesvacenes 
American Export Airlines ...........ssseeeseees 
Chicago & Southern common ..............++5. 
Chicago & Southern warrants ............-++0+: 
EY ED cn asec ccavictaseceeseseve 
i A  n6bceppetoedeccblcebeavtdesense 
EE Hictied Conk daebaadsokeéaeseeses on 
BS QOTTMNES onc ceiccccccacceccicces 


Manufacturers 


re on cas seenessupneeusteesuceonss 
ED nan cdaneanhdsddestecduccenene 
DE EEE oc ci coevcctnssdsccededscdevses 
tion ccccusseewseseetecoccsccece 
EN 60 ca nkdecdebddhsstsdeeonreoe 
SUD cw cccccccccccccececcecce 
Datewmase Alvesals PIR. .ncccccccccccceccccccces 
General Aviation Equipment ...............+5. 
MEE ict cercebadesecesbes écoseceetoees 
ED: caccacacscctecesesteseseucécoece 
BG GOT, GONE, o5 .ccdcecccvccccsccccccece 
Interstate Aircraft & Engine ............-.s++.- 
CE oso cck bc cbngchhseseseeheesveccee 
DEE MED. Soecccccccecosececcéccuceaceesece 
DE. SD cc cepetenpensccccesceceorewceee ce 
Liberty Aircraft common ............sesseeeeees 
EEE, Se ndeagacuctuddoccenccecucascessces 
Pacific Airmotive COrp. .......eeseeeeeecceeeeees 
Piper Aircraft PEG. .....cccccccccccccsccccccces 
SE BERETS a ccusccecctecdaccvcocccccocecccece 
Standard Aircraft Products ...........ssssseees> 
Taylorcraft COMMON .......... eee e cece eeeeeeeeee 
Paylororalt PLA. ....cccccccccccccccccsecccescccce 
i MR, 05 oc detadegh oveyseewouess0e00ces 
United Aircraft Products Pid. ........ss..sseees 


January 5, January 12, 
1946 1946 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
edues 934 10%4 1042 11% 
Called @ 196 1/15/45 
peetse jone anes 72 76 
evcece 3244 3245 3419 3514 
Santed iead wibiks 26 bid , 
sedans 254% 27 2515 2614 
ae ee 59 62 63 65 
ideuee 12 13 13 bid ‘a 
tba ce 1734 1815 18 19 
wate ia 944 10 934 10% 
212 21% 243 2% 
eeeee 23 25 2645 28 
eeeees 13%4 219 1% 219 
aeeees |. 1% 2 
245 3 23% 34% 
455 546 4% 5% 
ituten oT 5 41% 5% 
ments 1 1% 1% 15% 
dened 358 3% 356 4 
2014 21% 21 22 
634 742 634 Tih 
eae 31% 413 4% 545 
Offered @ 4 334 4\ 
sani 207% 21% 2212 23 
tinue aint seund 8 83, 
cece 87% 914 11%4 12% 
eevee seer 75 bid es 
offered @ 13 10 13 
pied 34% 449 436 455 
peeee 549 619 542 614 
er called @ 11 17/30/45 
ponte 2% 336 3 3% 
ante 3234 3314 31 33 





Classitied Advertiat 


AVIATION WEAR: Flight Boots, Sheep- 
lined, zipper fronts. Pile lined and Electri- 
fied Jackets and Trousers. Used, good con- 
dition. National Supply & Mfg. Co., 303 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





WANTED: Two experienced aircraft drafts- 
men capable of both detailing and layout. 
Old established aircraft manufacturer. Box 
469, American Aviation, American Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 





SITUATION WANTED: Alrport manager 
(Air Transport Operations) veteran, formerly 
operated major foreign airbase for AAF, 7000 
planes per month. Wide experience co- 
ordinating international civil and military 
air traffic of four allied nations. Airport 
management in all phases-maintenance- 
lighting - communications-procurement-trans- 
portation-public relations-international rela- 
tions-air freight-terminal and airway traffic 
control-aircraft maintenance. Licensed com- 
mercial pilot 2500 hours test and instructor 
background all types single to four engine. 
Age 34. married, free to travel, highest ref- 
erences available. Box 468, American Avia- 
tion, American Bullding, Washington 4, D. C. 








EXECUTIVE SECRETARY — Administrative 
Assistant desires position with top executive 
aviation or shipping industry. College 
trained, Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School 
graduate, 10 years’ business experience. 
Specialist at composing letters. Free to 
travel with busy executive. Box 470, Amer- 
ican Aviation, American Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 





WANTED a pilot with some air line pilot 
experience to represent a well-established 
employee-representing organization. This is 
not a fiying position. Executive work only 
with some travel. Employer-employee rela- 
tions handling ability mecessary. Veteran 
preferred, Box 449, American Aviation, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





WATCHES WANTED—Broken or usable— 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices 
paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for free 
shipping container. Lowe’s, Holland Bldg. 
St. Louls 1, Mo, 
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